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Vigor, Initiative, Resourcefulness, Shown by Businessmen of the Great City 


BERLIN'S Export Efforts 


Spurred by ECA Aid and Counsel 


Wittiam E. Weiss, Jr. 


EXPORT ADVISER IN GERMANY FOR THE 


U. S. ECONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


ry 

| HE CITY OF BERLIN, with not 
much more than determination, the will 
to work, and a few rusty pieces of equip- 
ment pulled out of a rubble heap, has 
rebuilt an economy and put back into 
the channels of trade products of as 
great ingenuity, fineness, and precision 
as ever built up the original reputation 
of the one-time German capital. 

The world’s businessmen and indus- 
trialists are moved today to recognize not 
only the courage of a whole population 
but, more especially, the initiative and 
resourcefulness of the highly developed, 
delicately balanced Berlin industries 
which could absorb in quick succession 
two such blows as dismantling and the 
Soviet blockade and still advance to 
many new and heartening achievements 


“A Going Concern” 


THE ASTONISHING FACT is that Ber- 
lin, despite everything, is a going con- 
cern. Its skilled workers are turning 
out its hundreds of fine electrical 
products, its precision instruments in 
the mechanics and optics fields, its 
machine tools, chemicals, handicraft 
articles—everything from beer to pianos. 

A few transport handicaps exist, cer- 
tainly, but they have not throttled the 
flow of manufactured products to West- 
ern Germany and to the reviving outlets 
for Berlin products abroad. Normal 
freights move out every day, trucks 
carry merchandise down the interna- 
tional highway to the Western German 
border at Helmstedt, civilian aircraft 
load up at Tempelhof and Gatow air- 
fields, barges carry heavy cargoes west 
on the canals. Such halts as occur 
(and provide newspaper headlines) affect 
only a limited number of items—scrap 
metal, films, and material the Russians 
designate as “propaganda’’—and are not 
an appreciable deterrent to export. 
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When Berlin industry started, for the 
first time, a process of resurgence after 
its dismantling in 1945, it did so alone. 
It had made a remarkable recovery by 
1948 when the Soviet blockade dealt it 
the second blow. For more than a year 
Berlin suffered the economic as well as 
the political effects of that blockade. 
With its markets in the East dried up, 
its markets abroad cut off, fuel and elec- 
tricity severely curtailed, raw-material 
stockpiles drastically reduced (and only 
sustained, as was the food supply, by 
means of the airlift), the financial drain 
on Berlin’s reviving industry was shatter- 
ing. The aid which the Marshall Plan 
started pouring into Berlin in March of 
1950 may be described as a “delayed 
transfusion,” but it has already quick- 
ened the life coursing through the veins 
of industry. 


Plants are again rebuilding, new 
machinery is being installed or on order, 
workers are going back to their jobs. 


Helping to Reinvigorate 
Business 


THE PRIMARY PURPOSE of the ECA 
aid in Berlin, as elsewhere, is to help get 
the wheels of production and trade 
rolling. Because it is in such an extraor- 
dinary position, 120 miles beyond the 
East-West line, subjected to travel and 
transport difficulties and to a continual 
barrage of political assaults, it is in 
Berlin more important than elsewhere 
that these wheels roll and that trade 
liaisons with the West be resumed and 
strengthened. Other factors cannot be 
lost sight of—the need for. bolstering em- 
ployment while manufacturing is in the 
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Robert M. Hanes (center), Chief of the ECA Special Mission to Western Germany, at 
press conference on Germany’s “Dollar Drive.””. On Mr, Hanes’ left is William Weiss, 
Jr., of ECA’s Berlin Trade Promotion Branch, and on his right Paul 8S. Nevin, newly 
appointed “Dollar Drive” Director for the ECA Mission. Mr. Weiss and Mr. Nevin will 
concentrate on helping Western Berlin and Western German exporters sell their 


goods in the dollar areas. 








building-up phase, the need for encour- 
aging and promoting export trade so 
Berlin can stand on its own feet, the 
need for restoring decent housing in 
history’s most battered capital. The 
major share of the first ECA allocation of 
97,000,000 D-marks was designated for 
industry, but a good slice is also being 
shared out for housing repairs and 
still other portions for transport and 
communications and diverse essential 
improvements. 

Because production is useless without 
trade, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration is also making a special 
effort to help bring Berlin’s goods to the 
attention of the rest of the world. A 
trade survey of Berlin’s products has 
already been undertaken, and an ECA 
export adviser is now trying to clear 
away for Berlin manufacturers. the 
many obstacles that have arisen to block 
full resumption of trade between Berlin 
and the West. 


Striking Example of Vigorous 
Recovery 


ONLY BY VISITING some of the plants 
now laboriously rebuilding and re- 
equipping could people who have not 
seen postwar Berlin get an adequate idea 
of the task. Production and rebuilding 
go on simultaneously. One outstanding 
example is the Fritz Werner A. G., a 
machine - tool - building plant known 
throughout the world for its milling and 
grinding machines. Founded more than 
50 years ago as a family enterprise, it 
had from the beginning exported between 
50 and 75 percent of its output. Fritz 
Werner machinery was in use all over the 
world. 

The end of the war in 1945 found 
three-fifths of all the Werner plant 
buildings destroyed. The Soviet author- 
ities cleaned out everything that was 
left. Working machinery, testing equip- 
ment, cranes, the stocks of steel, finished 
and partially finished products, even the 
central heating system and all installa- 
tions—all were removed. All original 
drafts and blueprints were taken. The 
safe was dynamited, and cash, securities, 
and records were removed. The general 
freezing of bank accounts meant the loss 
of all bank balances and resources. The 
original enterprise was virtually wiped 
out. The firm’s head had died in a con- 
centration camp in 1939, a victim of 
racial persecution. 

When his son, a grandson of the 
founder, took over in 1945, he had only 
the wrecked and blackened buildings 
and 27 machines left out of a prewar 
2,800. Of the 27; 8 were damaged and 
the rest were obsolete. In an effort to 
start work, the Werner people looked 
about for a vise and found out that all 
had been taken away by the Russians. 
So a mould was prepared and bench 
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vises were made for the firm’s own use. 
Other Berlin firms were also without 
vises. Fritz Werner started a vise-pro- 
duction line, gradually re-equipping 
other plants with vises and shifting to 
other products as capabilities increased. 
Ten percent of all production went into 
the plant itself, building up the restored 
portion into a thriving, modern machine- 
tool plant. Werners rebuilt part of their 
own shops, built new tools, employ now 
about 900 men compared with a prewar 
5,000. Orders come in now from South 
America, Australia, Hong Kong, Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland, everywhere’ that 
Fritz Werner equipment was known and 
respected. The firm has received now an 
ECA loan for restoring more machinery 
and workshops, some of which still lie 
as they did in 1945, dismal heaps of 
rubble spread over twisted girders and 
rusted, broken machines. 


Productive Capacity on 
Upgrade 


THE CONDITION prevailing at the 
Fritz Werner plant was general. Ber- 
lin’s revival started from a condition 
approaching absolute zero. Industry in 
1945 was at a standstill. Productive 
capacity was about 15 percent of 1936. 
Only 10 percent had been destroyed by 
direct war action, but Soviet technical 
troops had gone through the plants 
stripping them. Of the equipment that 
was left, four-fifths consisted of old, di- 
lapidated, obsolescent machinery. The 
remaining fifth was burnt-out and par- 
tially destroyed equipment salvaged from 
under rubble heaps. 

Through rehabilitation and the manu- 
facture in Berlin of new machinery, pro- 
ductive capacity now is about double 
what it was in 1945—and this despite the 
intervening blockade. 

What the equipment is capable of, 
however, is now only about half of what 
it could do before the war. The old 
machinery was in a bad way to start 
with. Some of it was so decrepit that 
even the Russians would not take it. 
Patched up as it was, it has been worked 
to the point where anywhere else in the 
world it would long ago have been thrown 
on the junkpile. If complete moderni- 
zation of Berlin plants were immediately 
possible, about 60 to 80 percent of the 
present machines would be thrown out. 
They will be, some day. 





Two Main Problems 


THIS ACCOUNTS FOR ONE of the two 
big problems facing Berlin industry— 
the lowering of production costs. Berlin 
is now competitive, but costs must be 
lowered further for real efficiency. The 
rebuilding of plants and modernization 
of equipment will eventually bring this 
about. 


The other problem is the sales prob. 
lem. Hardly any Berlin firm has a rea] 
sales organization. One of the first needs 
to become apparent when the ECA 
stepped in to “give Berlin a hand” was 
that for surveying Berlin products, mak. 
ing contact with customers not only 
abroad but in Western Germany, and 
inculcating in plant directors some no- 
tion of modern advertising and sales 
methods. Many Berlin firms had never 
exported. Even those that used to ex. 
port in the years before the war had for- 
gotten how or lost their confidence and 
initiative for making sales contacts. 
Generally this was understandable. For 
years under Nazi direction, they had 
been deprived of all initiative. They 
were told where to get their raw materi- 
als, what to manufacture, in what quan- 
tities and when, and to whom they could 
sell it. 


Skill, Craftsmanship, Ingenuity 


TECHNICALLY these two problems have 
had no serious adverse effect. Produc- 
tion standards have not been lowered, 
and Berlin machinists and technical op- 
eratives have lost none of their skill. 
Pride in good craftsmanship remains a 
hallmark of the German worker. In at 
least three major fields Berlin produces 
items of such broad and sound reputa- 
tion that their export is scarcely depend- 
ent on price considerations 

These are in parts of the electrical 
field, in precision mechanics and optics, 
and in precision machine tools 

Certain items in these fields made in 
Berlin can be sold on their quality alone 
because of their high workmanship. In 
other cases their ready salability is due 
to technical advances made since the war, 
some of which are unknown in other 
countries, including the United States. 

American buyers, for example, might 
find well worth exploring the electrical 
instruments and radio studio equipment 
now being turned out in Berlin. New de- 
velopments have been made in tape re- 
cording machines, reproduction and tone 
control devices. Many of the advances 
have been forced by necessity—the ne- 
cessity of German electrical engineers 
and scientists to develop apparatus on a 
basis of low operating rather than low 
production costs. The necessity in some 
cases was for conserving or eliminating 
scarce raw materials as well as for saving 
electrical energy. Among such products, 
as another example, are highly efficient 
transformers developed at low produc- 
tion costs. Progress has been made also 
in developing new electro-therapy equip- 
ment and other electric-scientific ap- 
paratus. 


Range of Output Is Tremendous 


IN THE FINE-MECHANICS and optics 
field Berlin firms have world-wide repu- 
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tations for dependability and accuracy. 
The firm of R. Fuess, for example, is 
world-famous for its meteorological in- 
struments, the firm of Askania for geo- 
detic instruments and for regulating and 
control devices for high-pressure gas and 
steam installations. Berlin optical lenses 
for microscopes are known to have the 
world’s finest tolerances. Telescopic 
rifle sights are well-known prewar prod- 
ucts of this nature in which Berlin 
excels. The list includes spectrometers, 
light meters, deep-sea sounding and tem- 
perature-measuring devices, theodolites 
and precision levels, calorimeters, cam- 
eras and lenses of all types. The making 
of custom precision lenses, a Berlin spe- 
cialty, still carries on with the dies, 
equipment, and know-how all preserved 
through the war. 

In radio transmitters and receivers, 
Berlin’s Telefunken, Lorenz, and Sie- 
mens are well-Known names. They had 
big world markets before the war for 
long-distance telephone systems and 
switchboard equipment. The _ photo- 
graphic lightmeter invented by Dr. Lange 
of the Berlin Kaiser-Wilhelm-Institut, 
afterwards of Columbia, and the photo- 
electric cell are other Berlin products of 
this classification. 

The “beer-to-piano’” range of Berlin 
exports mentioned earlier was not an 
idle juxtaposition. What lover of im- 
ported beer in the United States does 
not know the foamy Schultheiss, and 
what concert-goer has not seen on a 
hundred recital platforms the imposing 
Bechstein, both Berlin products? Berlin 
produces one of the big four of German 
chinaware, the KPM mark which holds 
its fame alongside Bavaria’s Rosenthal 
and Hutschenreuter and the Meissen 
of Eastern Germany, now under Soviet 
control. 

The fact is that Berlin produces just 
about anything that Germany ever pro- 
duced. Buyers who fear their sources 
for particular prewar items from Eastern 
Germany dried up when the Soviets took 
over would do well to look over the 
Berlin field. Berlin probably makes it or, 
if not, is ready and able to make it 
Electrical and mechanical goods only 
top a list which includes chemicals, 
film, musical instruments, toys, glass, 
woodworking, textiles, distilling of fine 
liquors, tobacco, printing, rubber and 
asbestos, leather <oods, brewing and 
malting, metal castings, and many other 
categories, 


Berliners “Out for Business” — 
Especially in U. S. 
BERLIN is out for business. It knows 
it is in the center of the world’s eye, but 
it takes little comfort from mere 
notoriety. It is not seeking sympathy 

or charity. It wants orders. 
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Orders will keep its reviving industry 
alive, and Berlin knows now that it need 
have no fear for its people as long as 
they can work and earn a living. 

Berlin has a great diversified industry. 
It produces first-class goods. Anything 
that the Western world used to buy from 
Eastern Germany can also be bought in 
Berlin. Berlin manufacturers welcome 
the inquiries they receive from all over 
the world, and welcome particularly the 
approaches of United States business- 
men. They are doing all they can to 
stimulate such approaches. 

The first Berlin postwar automobile 
exhibition has recently come to an end 
after drawing enthusiastic crowds to see 
1951 models supplied by eight nations, 


including complete displays of new 
American and British models. Plans are 


being made for Berlin’s participation in 
the Chicago Trade Fair in August. An 
autumn fair scheduled for October is 
expected to bring buyers and visitors 
from all over the world. 

Berlin’s businessmen and industrialists 
are today displaying vision and dynamic 
energy. 


List of Things Berlin Makes 


PRESENTED BELOW is a decidedly ar- 
resting list of the principal products, in 
a variety of main categories, that are 
being turned out today by Berlin’s indus- 
tries. (Lists of the names of the actual 
firms, with addresses, may be obtained 
by applying to the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 


Machinery and Metal Products 


Berlin has a rather considerable in- 
dustry under the above heading and 
can make many products and machines 
to specifications. Following is a list of 
some of the products made there: 


Seamless metal tubing 

Gas meters. 

Gas-pressure adjusters. 

Gas and oil heating plants. 

Pressure regulators. 

Fans for gas and air heating. 

Safety devices. 

Furnaces and burners 

Cog wheels and gears 

Machine gears. 

Nuts and screws of all types 

Metal building construction 

Compressor plants. 

Melting aluminum and copper alloys. 

Iron castings. 

Castings of red brass, yellow brass, tin 
bronze. 

Zine and tin alloys. 

Dye castings of zinc and zinc alloys. 

Concrete mixers. 

Earth-moving equipment. 

Railroad snow plows. 

Steel scaffoldings. 

Small-scale water 
fittings. 

Linotype machines and spare parts. 


fittings and garden 


Typewriter types. 

Ten-ton industrial cranes. 

IBM machines of all kinds, spare parts, gigs, 
gages, dies. 

Cash registers. 

Adding machines. 

Calculators. 

Boring machines. 

Single spindle machines. 

Grinding machines. 

Drilling machines. 

Milling machines. 

Center lathes. 

Band saws. 

Compressed air equipment. 

Forging hammers. 

Horizontal boring machinery for locomo- 
tive cylinders. 

Machinery and equipment for breweries. 

Pressure lubricating equipment. 

Transport carts. 

Steelware mattresses. 

Wood saws. 

Woodworking machines. 

Hoisting devices. 

High-capacity boilers. 

Heating devices. 

Addressing machines. 

Turret lathes. 

Tool-grinding machines. 

Planing machines. 

Circular saws. 

Refrigerating machines. 

Railway and truck vehicles. 

Dry dredgers. 

Wire-drawing machines. 

Elevators. 

Ship steam engines. 

Complete chemical plants. 

Compressors for all pressure to 400 atm. 

Zinc-coated buckets. 

Zinc-coated sheetware 

Metal toys. 

Die cast parts. 


Precision Machine Tools and Parts 


Diamond cutting tools. 

Compressor air tools. 

Machines and precision tools for hard 
metal working. 

Modern field and garden tools. 

Spare parts and replacements for inter- 
nal-combustion engines, refrigerators 
and sweepers. 

Agricultural tools. 


Paper Processing 


Paper bags. 

Cardboard. 

Book printing. 

Book binding. 

Envelopes. 

Luxury cardboard goods. 
High-quality paper products. 


Vehicles 


Automobile parts. 

Vehicle parts. 

Rubber-metal construction parts. 
Four-wheel trailers. 

Small engines. 

Diesel engines for trucks. 

Diesel engines for tug boats. 
Small utility Diesel engines. 
Bodies for motor vehicles and trailers. 
Trailer chassis. 

Carburetors. 

Car engines. 

Bodies for passenger cars. 

Bodies for delivery vans. 

Bodies for trucks. 


(Continued on p. 44) 











Preference Favors Our Products—Future Competition May Be Keener 


U. S. Exports of Plastics Materials 
Ce 


Continue To Make Good Showin 


S. M. PuiLuips 


CHEMICAL BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


L NITED STATES EXPORTS of 
plastics materials and synthetic resins 
made a better showing in 1949 than the 
general trend of exports. Sales valued at 
$55,100,000 were maintained at the same 
rate as in 1948. In addition, the ratio 
of United States exports to domestic 
production remained unchanged from 
1948, when sales abroad amounted to 9 
percent of output. 

The trend toward a greater demand 
for vinyl and polystyrene resins, which 
has been noted for some time, continued 
last year as dollar sales to foreign coun- 
tries increased 20 percent over 1948. A 
break-down of this group, available for 
the first time, indicates that demand for 
vinyl resins exceeded that for polystyrene 
by 250,000 pounds or $5,900,000. Al- 
though shipments of alkyd resins de- 
clined 13 percent and those of tar-acid 
resins dropped 41 percent, there were 
increases of 4 percent for urea and 
melamine resins, 20 percent for other 
synthetic resins, and 8 percent for cel- 
lulose plastics materials. 

The most noticeable changes were in 
the purchasing markets’ themselves. 
Shipments by volume to North and Cen- 
tral America dropped 7 percent from 
1948; to South America, 9 percent: and 
to Europe, 1 percent. On the other 
hand, increases of 50 and 74 percent, re- 
spectively, were recorded for Asia and 
Oceania. Exports to ali of Africa de- 
clined 5 percent, but if the Union of 
South Africa, our principal market in 
that area, were not taken into considera- 
tion, an increase of 57 percent would be 
noted. 

Although shipments to some of the 
major consuming countries are declin- 
ing, other countries are being added to 
the list. As one country attains “near 
self-sufficiency” in the manufacture of 
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synthetic resins and plastics materials, 
secondary and smaller markets (many 
of them outside of Europe) expand man- 
ufacture of plastics products, and in- 
creased demand in the latter countries 
makes up for the loss of the former. 
This brings sharply to one’s attention 
the many new markets for plastics ma- 
terials. Since plastics tableware, novel- 
ties, and other consumer goods are both 
inexpensive and easy to make, they are 
rapidly gaining popularity in countries 
where purchasing power is limited and 
standards of living are low. Therefore, 
traditional use patterns for luxury items 
and even for some essential products 
have not been firmly established. Al- 
though demand is limited in many of 
these countries, plastics consumer goods 
often are better received than in the 
United States, for example, where more 
consumer resistance is met and where 
plastics materials are used largely for 
industrial purposes. 


Primary Markets 


THE TWO OUTSTANDING United 
States markets for plastics materials and 
synthetic resins also are our chief com- 
petitors in other countries. Both in 
1939 and in the 1947-49 period Canada 
and the United Kingdom were of great- 
est importance, taking 73 percent of all 
volume shipments in 1939, 44 percent 
both in 1947 and 1948, and 39 percent in 
1949. This downward trend emphasizes 
efforts made by both countries to expand 
domestic output, decrease imports, and 
increase their own exports wherever 
possible. Other major markets also have 
shifted. In 19847, eight countries, each 
of which purchased more than 5,000,000 
pounds of plastics materials, took 75 per- 
cent of our exports; in 1948, there were 
six countries taking 63 percent; and in 
1949, there were seven countries taking 
64 percent of the total. 

Canada is by far our outstanding cus- 
tomer for alkyd, vinyl, tar-acid, urea, 
melamine, and several other types of 
synthetic resins, but the United King- 
dom accounts for the largest volume 
shipments of the more expensive cellu- 
lose plastics materials. 
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Expanding Outlets 

Italy, Brazil, Mexico, France, and Bel- 
gium all ranked among our primary mar- 
kets last year by virtue of large require- 
ments for polystyrene and vinyl resins. 
In fact, Italy and Brazil are the principal 
oversea outlets for polystyrene, while 
Italy and France were in second and 
third places for vinyl resins. In addi- 
tion, Mexico is in second place as a con- 
sumer of alkyd resins, and Brazil of urea 
and melamine resins 

Italy and Belgium did not figure as 
primary markets prior to 1949. Both 
are important manufacturing countries, 
but output of plastics products is stressed 
to a greater extent than production of the 
materials themselves Italy, however, 
plans to increase output of plastics ma- 
terials to more than three and one-half 
times the 1947 level. Special attention 
will be given to developing tar-acid and 
amino resins. Mexico and Brazil, on the 
other hand, have been important con- 
suming countries since the war—partly 
in consequence of a lack of domestic raw 
materials for manufacture of plastics. 
However, a formaldehyde plant, using 
imported methanol, recently started op- 
erations in Curitiba, Brazil, financed in 
equal parts by United States and Bra- 
zilian capital It is the first plant in 
Latin America to produce formaldehyde 
in sufficient quantities for manufacture 
of synthetic resins 

France, also a major customer during 
recent years, produced 5,300 metric tons 
of tar-acid resins, 2,800 tons of amino 
resins, 4,100 tons of vinyl resins, 1,500 
tons of cellulose materials, and 9,400 tons 
of other synthetic resins in 1947. By 
952-53 France hopes to increase output 
to the following figures: tar-acid resins, 
12,000 metric tons: amino resins, 15,000 
tons; vinyl resins, 24,000 tons: cellulose 
plastics, 6,000 tons; and other synthetic 
resins, 29,400 tons 


Declining Markets 

Argentina, Sweden, and Australia were 
classed as principal markets in 1947 and 
Switzerland in 1948. Argentina, because 
of strictly enforced controls, is import- 
ing less and less plastics materials from 
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the United States and at the same time 
is making intensive efforts to increase 
domestic production. However, the Ar- 
gentine plastics-products industry—al- 
though given further impetus by restric- 
tions placed on imports—has_ been 
somewhat hampered by a scarcity of 
plastics materials. Australia is turning 
toward the United Kingdom for imported 
goods that are not available from domes- 
tic sources and also is expanding the im- 
portant home industry as rapidly as pos- 
sible. ‘Those materials which must be 
obtained from dollar areas are purchased 
chiefly in Canada because they can be 
imported without payment of ad valorem 
duties and primage and thus their cost is 
reduced. 

In addition to expanding domestic out- 
put, both Sweden and Switzerland are 
turning to soft-currency sources for sup- 
plementary requirements. Swedish out- 
put and fabrication of phenolic resins is 
well established—considering the coun- 
try’s natural resources. Output of ther- 
moplastic compounds also is expanding, 
but at a slower rate than that of thermo- 
setting materials. Switzerland made 
10,300 metric tons of synthetic resins in 
1947. By the end of 1953 an output of 
15,500 metric tons is anticipated; amino 
resins were of first importance in 1947 
and are expected to increase 150 percent. 


Markets 


LAST YEAR 20 countries, accounting for 
30 percent of all exports, each received 
between 1,000,000 and 5,000,000 pounds 
of synthetic resins and plastics materials 
from the United States. The number 
of such secondary markets has increased 
consistently: In 1947, 12 countries ac- 
counted for 19 percent of all shipments, 
while in 1948, 18 countries took 31 per- 
cent of the total. In 1949, the 20 coun- 
tries comprising the secondary markets 
accounted for 38 percent of all United 
States exports of polystyrene resins; 36 
percent of vinyl resins; 38 percent of tar- 
acid resins; 26 percent of alkyds; 30 per- 
cent of cellulose-acetate materials; 21 
percent of urea and melamine resins; 
17 percent of cellulose-nitrate materials: 
and 13 percent of other synthetic resins. 
Polystyrene and vinyl resins were most 
popular, and nine countries consumed 
the former and six the latter in larger 
volume than any other type of material. 


Secondary 


Major Secondary Markets 
Germany and Hong Kong tied for first 
place as secondary markets in 1949, with 
Shipments totaling 4,100,000 pounds 
each. Approximately 40 firms in West- 
ern Germany produce plastics materials 
at the present time. Current output is 
estimated in the neighborhood of 60,000 
metric tons, compared with 20,000 tons 
in 1947 and 200,000 tons before the war. 
By 1953 it is hoped that production in 


June 19. 1950 


United States Exports of Synthetic Resi 


ns and Plastics Materials, by World Areas, 


1939 and 1947-1949 


[In thousands] 


1939 
World area eos 

Pounds Dollars 
North America . 7, 544 1, 742 | 
South America 896 190 | 
Europe 9, 410 5, 518 | 
Asia 514 274 | 

Oceania 1, 005 400 
Africa 50 23 | 

World total 19, 419 8, 147 


Preliminary 





1947 1948 1949 ! 

Pounds | Dollars | Pounds | Dollars | Pounds | Dollars 
| | c a ; | a 

48,146 | 17,175 | 54,380 17, 814 50,726 | 15, 081 
17,359 | 7,476 | 15,149 6, 623 13, 829 5, 684 
61,053 | 27,941 | 52,794 23, 621 52,033 | 25, 226 
5,173 | 2,914) 8,725] 4,516 13, 039 | 6, 122 
8,692 | 3,945 1, 564 974 | 2,719 | , 546 
2,845} 1,204 3, 680 1, 756 3, 491 | 1, 435 
143, 268 60,655 | 136,292 | 55,304 |2135,837 | 255,004 


? Includes casein and other protein plastics which are not shown separately in the commodity table. 


SOURCE 


Western Germany will be about half 
what it was prewar. It is natural that 
future plans call for tar-acid resin out- 
put in the largest volume, due to the ex- 
panding manufacture of coal chemicals 
from byproduct coke ovens, primarily in 
the Ruhr area. Cellulose plastics should 
be in second place, vinyl resins should 
be third, even though the latter are 
currently in greatest demand from the 
United States. In general, German 
manufacturing processes and fabricating 
techniques, other than molding, are well 
established. 

The German counterpart of our War 
Production Board was active in making 
provisions for enlargement of the plas- 
tics industry to take care of expanding 
military needs. Some production fa- 
cilities, developed to meet these wartime 
requirements, were to be dismantled, but 
it now appears that they will be retained 
on a much reduced scale and the use of 
output will be limited to commercial 
products. 

The plastics industry in Hong Kong 
on the other hand, is in its infancy. At 
the end of 1948 there were three firms 
engaged in molding and one small fac- 
tory specializing in manufacture of semi- 
finished phenolic materials. Prices of 
plastics products generally compare fa- 
vorably with those of competing items 
and their acknowledged quality, utility, 
and attractive appearance have created 
a good demand. Since China, formerly 
an important market in Asia, is closed 
to normal trade, Hong Kong and Siam, 
both important transshipment points, 
have gained. 

Austria was in third place in 1949, re- 
ceiving a total of 3,300,000 pounds of 
synthetic resins and plastics materials. 
Switzerland and India, each using a 
total of 3,200,000 pounds, followed. 
Expansion of the Austrian plastics in- 
dustry was hampered by lack of fuel— 
which in turn retarded chemical pro- 
duction in 1947, although necessary raw 
materials were claimed to be available. 
By 1949, however, plans to produce 
polyvinyl chloride, on an experimental 
scale at first, were under way and neces- 
sary processing facilities were already 
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available. A urea-molding-powder 
plant was recently constructed and was 
scheduled to start production in the 
early months of 1950. Urea, for use in 
this plant, was to have been purchased 
in the United Kingdom, but a critical 
shortage has developed both there and 
in Italy. In addition, it was difficult to 
obtain clearing dollars for procurement 
from German sources. Consequently, 
the company is turning to the United 
States for supplies. 

As already stated, considerable expan- 
sion in Swiss output of synthetic resins 
is planned. Some increases already 
have been effected, but that country, 
nevertheless, consumed United States 
plastics materials, particularly vinyl 
resins, in sizable quantities. 

India has been making rapid progress 
in the output of plastics products and 
has attained self-sufficiency in some 
phases of this industry. Domestic out- 
put of plastics materials also is expand- 
ing, but at the present time growth is 
centered on phenolic molding compounds. 
The Government and industry are mak- 
ing concerted efforts to develop this 
important branch of India’s economy. 
Legislation to protect the domestic in- 
dustry is being put into effect, and mis- 
sions have been sent to the United States 
to study our methods of manufacture 
and fabrication and to familiarize them- 
selves with the best types of materials 
to use for the job at hand. 


Consistent Secondary Markets 


Cuba, Colombia, Chile, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Hong Kong, and the Union 
of South Africa are the only countries 
which have consistently been secondary 
markets during the 1947-49 period. 

Virtually all plastics materials used in 
the Union of South Africa are imported. 
Local trade sources believe that it will 
eventually be possible for the domestic 
industry to manufacture its own mate- 
rials at competitive prices provided de- 
mand warrants the large capital invest- 
ment necessary to make this possible. 
Although the comparatively small mar- 
ket for industrial and more expensive 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Market Sought for 
East African Loofahs 


U. S. firms interested in the possibility 
of importing loofahs from the Coast 
Province of Kenya, British East Africa, are 
invited to correspond with the Provincial 
Agricultural Officer, Coast Province, De- 
partment of Agriculture, P. O. Box 90, Mom- 
basa, Kenya. This official states that he 
would welcome from American importers in- 
formation concerning standard grades, pack- 
ing, and ruling prices. 

It is understood that the Coast Province 
anticipates this year a considerable surplus 
of loofahs, which are used commercially as 
bath sponges or as inner-soles for some types 
of shoes, and that a market in the United 
States is desired 


Port of Tangier 
to Buy 3-Ton Crane 


The Société du Port de Tanger, conces- 
sionary company which operates the port of 
Tanger, invites bids until August 15, 1950, 
covering the supply of a 3-ton revolving 
crane. A copy of the call for bids, including 
specifications (in French), is available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25,D.C. While this document lists prin- 
cipal characteristics, it is understood that 
bidders may vary therefrom provided the 
substitution can meet the requirements for 
weight to be lifted. All materials must meet 
specifications established by the Veritas or 
the Lloyd’s Register. 

Bids should be addressed to the Société 
du Port de Tanger, Post Office Box 305, Tan- 
ger, Morocco, and should be accompanied by 
blueprints, complete description of the 
crane offered, and a supplemental list cf 
replacement parts and costs thereof. All 
offers must remain valid until September 15, 
1950. Shipment is to be at the expense and 
risk of the supplier; as are customs and 
lighterage charges in Tanger and the ex- 
penses of inspection by Veritas or Lloyd's 


U. S. Capital Sought for 
New Ecuadoran Enterprise 


An Ecuadoran group, which has formed 
a company for the purpose of manufacturing 
paper in Ecuador, wishes to obtain United 
States capital participation in the enterprise. 
About US$5,200, out of an authorized cap- 
ital of US$11,000, has been raised locally, and 
the company estimates that it will ulti- 
mately need US$160,000. 

The new firm, IPECA Industria Papelera 
Ecuadoriana Compania Anonima, proposes 
to use as a raw material banana fiber, which, 
it states, will always be in abundant supply 


o 
Le) 


in Ecuador. It estimates that the yield of 
approximately 1,200 hectares of banana trees 
would be ample for the plant’s proposed 
annual production of cellulose. Specifica- 
tions of the paper to be produced are as fol- 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


lows: weight, 80 grams /m-; Schopper-Riegler 
index, 25; break index (15 mm. strip), 13.19 
2s.; length of break, 10.850 meters; stretch 
percent; Schopper tension at 1,000 grams 
3,500; resistance (Elemendorf index) , 325 
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Most of these trade opportunities have been 
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Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown 


Aircraft and Atrcraft Accessorie 65 
Automotive Equipment: 23, 62, 65 
Bamboo Product 25 

Chemicals: 22, 54 


Clothing and Accessorie 3. 4. 38. 29. 31, 


40, 59 
Construction Material .. 2a, 2 
Cottonseed Oil Pitch: 11 
Creosote Oil: 7 
Cutlery: 17 
Dental and Medical Supplies: 48, 65 
Electrical Equipment: 23, 47, 63, 65 
Fats and Oils: 35, 38, 54, 65 
Floor Coverings: 65. 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuff 9, 16, 20, 35, 38 
45, 46, 53, 54, 56 
Glass and Glassware; 21 
Hardware: 17 
Heating Equipment: 1 
Hides, Skins, and Hair: 12, 65 
Household Good 43, 47 
Instrument 
sional): 23 
Jewelers’ Items: 25 
Jute and Burlap: 39, 65 
Leather Goods: 24 
Machinery and Accessorie 
44, 47, 51, 60, 61, 64, 65, 66, 67 





(Scientific and 





Here Refer to Numbered Items in 


Profes- 


Subsequent Classified Section 


warine 


Product 13, 14 


Metal and Metal Product 1, 49, 52 
Minerals and Ores: 8, 65 

Notions: 26, 66 

Novelties: 25, 31 


Office Equipment: 47 

Optical Goods: 50 

Paper and Paper Product 41, 42 
Painting 5 

Petroleum Products: 65 


Polishes and Cleaner 15 
Process for Treating Fu 19 
Publication 99 

Radios: 6 

Raw Material 65 


Safety Equipment: 1 
Shipbuilding: 1 
Sporting Goods, Toy 
Tank 58 

Technical Information: 60 

Textile 54, 65, 66 

Tobacco and Smoker Article 10 
Tools and Implement 17, 23, 32 
Watch Mainspring 34 

Wool: 35, 36, 37 

Yarn 54, 59 


nd Game 30, 57 
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It is intended to establish the new plant 
at San Martin in Canton Latacunga, where 
good water and sufficient electric power are 
said to be available. 

The project reportedly has the approval of 
the Ecuadoran Government, which has indi- 
cated that the founders’ intention to obtain 
private foreign capital will be sanctioned. 

Additional information (in Spanish) con- 
cerning the project may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Interested parties may also 
write direct to IPECA Industria Papelera 
Ecuadoriana Compania Anonima, Avenida 
Amazonas 613 (P. O. Box 2365), Quito, 
Ecuador 


Further Imports From 
U.S. Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt 
am Main, Germany The listing below in- 
dicates amounts of allocations, commodities 
to be purchased, and, where Known, the 
names of German importers receiving the 
allocations. Additional information can be 
obtained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany 


Dipentene, pinene, pine oil, “B” 


wood resin (including vinsol 

resin), crude tall oil $220, COO 
Soybean oil for technical purposes 600, 000 
Synthetic rubber (waste rubber) 300, 000 
Hides and skins 1,075, 000 
Cotton linters, raw 900, 000 
Cotton linters, bleached 560, 000 
Special refractory bricks for cru- 

cibles 35, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals, as follows 70, 000 


$15, 000 
20, 000 


a. Special clays 
b. Cast flux blocks 


c. Barton garnets 10, 000 
d. Triple powder 10, 000 
e. Mica powder 15, 000 


Industrial chemicals other than 

follows 938, 000 

a. Ethyl cellulose $60, 000 

b. Rare earth 
pounds 

c. Crude iodine 

d. Phosphorus and /or 
phosphoric acid 


alcohol, as 
com- 
50, 000 


60, 000 


200, 000 


e. Boron mineral 150, 000 
f. Borax dehydrated 60, 000 
g. Boric acid 25, 000 


h. Potassium carbon- 
ate 7, 000 
i. Malei acid an- 
hydride 
Importers 
Spangenberg Werke G 
m. b. H., Hamburg- 
Eidelstedt. 
Chemische Werke Al- 
bert, Wiesbaden 
j. 2-ethyl caproic 
acid 16, 000 
Importer Chemische 
Fabrik Griesheim, U.S 
Administration, Frank- 
furt-Griesheim 
k. Nimethylamine 
Importer Farbenfab- 
riken Bayer, Lever- 
kusen-Bayerwerk 
1. Naphtenic acid 100, 000 
m. Miscellaneous 
chemicals and 
acids except alco- 
hol 130, 000 


30, 000 


20, 000 


Mono sodium phosphate-_- 156, 000 
Ray ol). burner......-.. nace 5, 136 
Importer: Deutsche Werft 
AG., Postfach 889, Ham- 
burg 1. 
Raw precious and semiprecious 
stones - 10, 000 


Importer: Landesverband Ed- 


elsteine und Schmuck 
Rheinland-P f al z, Fach- 
gruppe’ Edelsteine, Idar- 


Oberstein 2. 


Ecuadoran Firm Offers To 
Sell Mineral Water Plant 


An Ecuadoran manufacturer of dry ice 
and bottler of natural carbonated water— 
Industria de Agua y Gas de Sillunchi—is 
offering his plant for sale to an American 
firm at a price of about US$207,300. The 
business is said to be nation-wide in scope, 
and there are reportedly an abundance of 
raw materials and a natural demand for 
the product in Ecuador. 

Potential American investors in the soda- 
bottling or other industries are invited to 
investigate this offer by communicating with 
the firm’s sales intermediary, Gangotena y 
Cia., Post Office Box No. 2541, Quito, Ecuador. 


New Offers Invited for 
German-Owned Firm in Italy 


Offers are again being invited for the pur- 
chase of the firm M. B. A., S. A. di W. 
Leisching, of Milan, Italy. This firm was first 
offered for sale by the agency of the Italian 
Government about a year avo, but it is 
understood that no satisfactory bids were 
received 

M. B. A., S. A. di W. Leisching, a subsidiary 
of Maschinenbau und Bahnbedarf, Berlin, 
Germany, before the war engaged primarily 
in assembling equipment received from the 
parent concern. Since the war, it has main- 
tained its repair shops and taken on addi- 
tional commercial business. 

No reserve price has been established for 
the sale of this property, but a deposit in the 
amount of 10,000,000 lire will be required 
with each bid 

Bids must be submitted to the Ufficio Beni 
Alleati e Nemici, Ministero del Tesoro, Rome, 
prior to June 30, 1950, and must conform to 
the rules and procedure established by the 
Committee for the Liquidation of German 
Assets in Italy 


Bids for Work on Aswan 
Dam, Egypt, Canceled 


The Department of Commerce has been 
informed that a call for tenders by the 
Egyptian Ministry of Public Works covering 
water gates, pipe lines, and surge tanks for 
the Aswan Dam, on which bids were due 
May 4, 1950, has been canceled. 

The reason given for the cancellation is 
that it is intended to combine the above- 
mentioned works, after modification, with 
the remaining works of the project in one 
general adjudication, which, for purposes of 
facilitating execution of the work and unify- 
ing responsibility, will be awarded to one 
main contractor. 

A new call for bids covering the Aswan 
Dam project will reportedly be announced at 
the earliest opportunity. Meanwhile, the 
Ministry of Public Works, Cairo, Egypt, states 
that it is prepared, upon return of the docu- 
ments of the canceled adjudications, to re- 
fund the sums paid by the bidders in 
obtaining these documents. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—sS. A. Ateliers de Bouchout & 
Thirion Réunis (manufacturer, exporter), 
249-253, Chaussée de Vleurgat, Brussels, 
wishes to manufacture in Belgium, under 
licensing arrangement, the following prod- 
ucts for United States firms: galvanized hol- 
low-ware (buckets, baths, etc.); tin milk cans 
and pails; stove pipes, elbows, chimney jacks; 
galvanized sheets (plain and corrugated), 
gutters, ridgings, funnels, wagon roofing, 
hoop irons; steel window frames, doors, door 
casings, staircases; steel furniture; metal 
lathing for walls, partitions, and ceilings; 
metal shuttering for concrete work; wall cor- 
ner protectors; liquid manure tanks, feeding 
troughs; fire extinguishers; mining wagons, 
ventilator pipes, coal shoots, loading funnels 
for collieries; steel gratings and scraper mats; 
components for refrigeration units; enameled 
gas radiators; acid containers; pipe lines; 
petrol tanks; small drums; hydrophors; aero- 
therms; expansion tanks; ice moulds; enam- 
eled light reflectors; tanks for lorries; davits; 
apparatus of stainless or fireproof steel and 
aluminum for breweries, distilleries, laun- 
dries, dye works, dairies, sugar refineries, 
wood-pulp factories and chemical industries; 
bridges; sectional steel structural work, tub- 
ular structures, portable buildings; ship- 
building, such as barges, sternwheelers, and 
pontoons; coffee-drying equipment; rubber 
works and rubber-drying equipment; boilers 
for central heating. 

2. France—Bauchet Tracteurs (manufac- 
turer and inventor), 1 Rue Jeanne d’Arc, 
Lyon, seeks a United States firm willing to 
manufacture, under license, a small cater- 
pillar tractor for vineyards and other agri- 
cultural purposes. Specifications: Diesel mo- 
tor; power—11.83, 23.66, 35.69 horsepower; 
widths—25, 28, and 30 inches; weights— 
2,757, 3,858, and 5,291 pounds. 

(See Import Trade Opportunity No. 18, in 
this issue.) 


Import Opportunities 


3. Austria—‘Aldos” Strick- und Wirkwa- 
renfabrik (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 5 Fassziehergasse, Vienna VII, offers 
to export first-quality woolen knitwear, such 
as pullovers, cardigans, and sweaters, for 
men, women, and children. Firm states it 
can export up to 1,500 pieces each month. 

4. Belgium—AMBIORIX, Société Steyns, 
S. A. (manufacturer and exporter), 14—-16, 
Rue de la Jonction, Tongres, wishes to export 
and seeks agent in the Middle West for shoes 
for men and boys. Firm will furnish price 
lists upon request. 

5. Belgium—Alexandre Bodson (artist), 
169, Rue d’Anderlecht, Brussels, offers to ex- 
port approximately 500 first-quality hand 
paintings of scenes each month. Paintings 
are available in the following sizes: 8 x 12, 
20 x 16 inches, in frames; 20 x 16, 25 x 20, 
32 x 25, 48 x 22 inches, unframed. Sample 
paintings and price lists obtainable on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

6. Belgium—Isis-Radio, S. A. (manufac- 
turer), 85 Rue K. van de Woestyne, Ander- 
lecht, Brussels, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for unlimited quantities of receiving 
sets, 

7. Belgium—Le Créosotage Universel S. A. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 12 Quai Brabant, 
Charleroi, has available for export unlimited 
quantities of creosote oil (patented product) 
for wood impregnation, in lots of 20, 30, and 
50 tons. Firm also seeks an agent in the 
United States. 

8. Burma—Burma Union Trading Corp. 
(export merchant and wholesaler), 127 Oli- 
phant Street, Rangoon, offers to export 3 to 
5 long tons each month of white-grade mica, 
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stated to be “of better quality than Indian 
mica.” 

9.. Cuba—Conill y Lagomasino, S. L. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter), Teniente Rey No. 
405, Havana, offers to export 50 to 60 tons 
each month of first-quality brewers dry 
yeast for animal feeding. Specifications: 
over 40 percent proteins and riboflavin, thia- 
min, and other B complexes, in normal per- 
centage. Firm also seeks a representative 
in the United States. 

10. Cyprus—General Enterprises Co., Ltd. 
(export merchants), P. O. Box 143, Fama- 
gusta, has available for export 40 tons of 
Cyprus fumigated tobacco, Latakia type. 
Firm is also interested in obtaining a United 
States agent. 

11. Egypt—P. M. Carcallis (importer, ex- 
porter, commission agent), 18 Rue Sesostris, 
Alexandria, offers to export 200 metric tons 
of cottonseed oil pitch, fusing point 100° to 
180° F. 

12. Egypt—Christodoulou-Petropoulos (ex- 
porter of wool, cotton waste, and animal 
hair), 46 Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, of- 
fers to export 30 metric tons of first-quality 
buffalo hair; and 20 metric tons of first- 
quality goat hair. 

13. Egypt—George Eliopoulos & Co. (im- 
porters, commission agents, sponge export- 
ers), 24 Rue de la Gare du Caire, Alexandria, 
has the following stock of Egyptian sponges 
(1947 catch) for sale: 


Pounds 


Turkey cup First-quality 93 
a Second-quality 78 

_ ae Third-quality 53 

224 

Honey comb First-quality 1, 285 
0. Second-quality 525 
Do_. Third-quality 465 
Do_. . Fourth-quality 53 

2, 328 

Zimouha First-quality 40) 
Do_. Third-quality 45 

&5 


14. Egypt—Sponge Fishing Co. of Egypt 
(sponge fishers and exporters), 47 Boulevard 
Saad Zaghloul, Alexandria, offers the fol- 
lowing stock of Egyptian sponges (1949 
catch) for export: 


[1 oke=2.751 pounds] 


Okes 

Turkey cup First-quality 223 
0 Second-quality 26 

Do Third-qualit y 44 

293 

Honey comb First-quality 170 
0 Second-quality 56 

Do Third-quality 51 

<e 

Zimouha First-quality 104 
0 Second-qualit y 73 

Do Third-qualit y 52 
229 


15. England—The Furmoto Chemical Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 1-3 Brixton Road, Lon- 
don, S. W. 9, offers to export £10,000 worth 
each month of high-quality polishes and 
cleaners for shoes, floors, tiles, leathers, etc. 
One agent for each section of the United 
States is also desired. Leaflet and price in- 
formation available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. England—The Marmite Food Extract 
Co. Ltd. (manufacturer), Walsingham House, 
Seething Lane, London, E. C. 3, offers to 
export up to 350 tons annually of vegetable 
and yeast food extract. Literature and sam- 
ple obtainable on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 12, 1950.) 
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17. England—Charles Maschwitz, Jr., Lim- 
ited (export merchant), 18 Newhall Hill, 
Birmingham 1, offers to export the follow- 


ing commodities: high-grade Sheffield 
forged steel scissors, both polished and 
nickel-plated; all kinds of hammers with 
ash or hickory handles, such as engineers’ 
and carpenters’ hammers, ball peen, cross- 
peen, claw and pin-headed hammers; solid- 
joint machine-made brass htnges, guaran- 
teed uniform and true to gage, interchange- 
able, boxed. Firm also seeKs agents in vari- 
ous sections of the United States. 

18. France—Bauchet Tracteurs (manufac- 
turer), 1 Rue Jeanne d’Arc, Lyon, wishes to 
export small caterpillar tractors for vine- 
yards and other agricultural uses. Specifica- 
tions: Diesel motor; power—11.83, 23.66, 
35.69 horsepower; widths—25, 28, and 30 
inches; weights—2,757, 3,858, and 5,291 
pounds. 

(See Licensing Opportunity No. 2, in this 
issue.) 

19. France—M. Roger Duranton (owner of 
process), 111 Boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris 
5éme, seeks a United States fur manufac- 
turer interested in purchasing his process 
for the dressing of pony, calf, and goat skins 
for furs. Process is stated to be world-re- 
nowned and has been in use by present own- 
er’s family since 1868. Owner wishes to sell 
the process since his factory is no longer in 
operation. Additional information, includ- 
ing price asked by the owner, is available 
on a loan basts from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

20. France—Edouard Irigoyen (Fromagerie 
de la Haute-Soule), (cheese-maker, whole- 
saler and exporter), Alcay, prés Tardets, 
Basses-Pyrénées, offers on an outright sale 
basis very good-quality cheese made from 
ewes’ whole milk, known as “Fromage des 
Pyrenees” ( a specialty of the Basque region), 
in loaves or cakes weighing each 7.7 pounds 
Cheese is sold in a semi-dry condition after 
5 months’ preparation in fermentation vault 
Quantity: 12 metric tons annually. 

21. France—Société Francaise de Thermo- 
metrie de Précision (manufacturers, whole- 
salers and exporters), 13, Rue Chateaufavier, 
Aubusson, Creuse, offers to export glass ther- 
mometers, scientific toys, blown-glass toys 
and novelties, hollow and decorated balls for 
Christmas-tree ornaments Firm offers to 
manufacture to order other kinds of blown- 
glass articles which may be sold in the United 
States. 

22. Germany—Diamalt Aktiengesellschaft 
(manufacturer), 18 Friedrichstrasse, Munich 
13, Bavaria (U. S. Zone), desires to export 
chemicals and sizings for the textile and 
leather industries. Literature and price lists 
will be furnished by firm 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

23. Japan—Asaoka Bussan Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter, importer), No. 1 Unagidani 
Nishinocho, Minamiku, Osaka, offers to ex- 
port all kinds of machinery, electric fans, 
agricultural machines and farming tools, op- 
tical instruments, dental equipment, wood- 
working machines, cycles and accessories 
scooters, sewing machines and accessories 
and parts, machine tools 

24. Japan—Matsuzaki & Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter of leather goods), No 
2, 1-chome, Kuramae, Asakusa, Daito-Ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export leather articles for 
travelers, handbags, smoking sets, sporting 
goods, stationers’ goods 

25. Japan—Mindoro Commercial Co., Inc 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), P. O. Box 
525, Kobe, wishes to export cultured and imi- 
tation pearls, novelties, bamboo products, 
baskets. 

26. Japan—The Nippon Bussan Kaisha 
Ltd. (manufacturer, importer, exporter), 7, 





Shimoyamate-dori 3-chome, Ikuta-ku, Kobe 
seeks markets for buttons made of bamboo. ; 

27. Netherlands—Imcobouw N. V. (export 
merchant), Tramstraat 7-9, Eindhoven, offers 
to export first-quality building bricks. 

28. Netherlands—Knoeff Fourniturenhan. 
del (export merchant, wholesaler), 12a Wa.- 
gelerstratt, Enschede, desires to export cotton 
shoe strings in gross lots (72 pairs). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared 

29. Norway — Rv¥nning-Raggen (wholesal. 
er), Spro, Nesodden, wishes to export over. 
stockings, made of 70 percent Norwegian wool 
and 30 percent goat hair, also type with 15 
percent goat hair. Firm states that these 
overstockings, which are patented, have the 
advantage of keeping the wearer's feet free 
of moisture if ordinary stockings are worn 
underneath, regardless of whether rubber 
boots are worn or whether the overstockings 
are wringing wet. Further information, in- 
cluding sample sock and price, available on a 
loan basis irom Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

30. Scotland—Aeroplastics Limited (manu- 
facturer), Earl Haig Road, Hillington, Glas- 
gow, S. W. 2, has available for export unlim- 
ited quantities of plastic chess sets 

31. Scotland—William E. Scott (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 50 South Bridge Edin. 
burgh 1, wishes to export first-class Scottish 
sporrans and accessories, including Highland 
belts, sporran straps, Highland targes, also 
Scottish souvenirs in leather and tartan 
Price list available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

32. Scotland—Scottish Spade & Shovel 
Works (manufacturer and exporter), Logie 
Green Road, Edinburgh 7, desires to export 
open-socket steel shovels and spades, fire- 
side shovels, and seasid spades. Firm pre- 
fers to deal with importer buying outright 
either for own use or for redistribution rather 
than to sell on commission agency basis 
Illustrated catalog obtainable on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. § 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C 

33. Sweden—-AB Fogelfors Bruk (manufac- 
turer), Fogelfors, wishes to export and seeks 
Texas representative for wooden panel and 
flush doors. Quantity: 2,000 to 3,000 doors 
each month. Specifications and price lists 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. 8S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

34. Switzerland—Fabrique Suisse de Res- 
sorts d'Horlogerie S. A. (manufacturer and 
exporter, Peseux, Canton of Neuchatel, wishes 
to export all kinds of first-class watch main- 
springs for repair purposes. Firm offers 
watch springs in all dimensions according to 
Swiss prescriptions 

35. Syria—Agricultural Improvement & 
Trade Co. (Raslan & Chahine), (export and 
commission merchant), Homs, offers to ex- 
port 50 metric tons of Syrian white washed 
wool, yield 83-85 percent, 1950, first clip; 
100 metric tons of first-quality chickpeas, 
1 to 2 percent impurities; 100 metric tons of 
olive oil, 2 to 4 percent acidity as requested. 

36. Syria—Gabriel Saade & Fils (export 
merchant), Mina Ave., Latakia, has available 
for export 300 metric tons of Syrian white 
washed wool, yield 83-85 precent, 1950, first 
clip 

37. Syria—Rodolphe Saade (export mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 26, Latakia, desires to 
export 50 metric tons of Syrian white washed 
wool, yield 83-85 percent, 1950, first clip. 

38. Syria—The Syrian Industrial Co., For 
Vegetable Oils (manufacturers), P. O. Box 
503, Aleppo, offers to export the following 
commodities: 50 metric tons of refined or 
unrefined castor-seed oil, neutralized, 
bleached, and deodorized; 500 metric tons 
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of hempseed oil cakes; 100 metric tons of 
sunflower oil seed cakes; 500 metric tons of 
linseed-oil cakes; 50 metric tons of refined 
or unrefined hempseed oil, neutralized, 
bleached, and deodorized; 500 metric tons 
of sesame-oil cakes; 500 metric tons of castor 
oil seed cakes; 4,000 to 5,000 metric tons of 
decorticated cotton oil seed cakes; 50 metric 
tons of refined and unrefined sesame-seed 
oil, neutralized, bleached, and deodorized. 
Firm states quality of oil produced can be 
made to suit any desired standards. Firm 
is also interested in obtaining selling agents 
in the United States. 

39. Wales—-Sterling Textile Industries Ltd. 
(manufacturer), The Mills, Mountain Ash, 
Glamorgan, offers to export all grades of 
pickered burlap (pulled jute), made of old 
hessian bags and wrappers which have been 
shredded or ground, i. e., pulled apart by a 
grinding machine. The product is used par- 
ticularly in the felt- and paper-making 
trades. 


Export Opportunities 


40. Algeria—Pierre Albenque (importer of 
used clothing), Rue d’Alger, Maison-Carree, 
Algiers, wishes purchase quotations for sec- 
ond-hand clothing. 

41. Belgium—Louis Lahou (importer, 
agent), “De Donck,” Brasschaet-Donck, Ant- 
werp, wishes purchase quotations for all 
kinds of paper, including sulfite, colored 
sulfite, and kraft 

42. Belgium—Etablissements Antoine Van 
Genechten, S. A. (importer, manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), Turnhout, seeks quo- 
tations for large quantities of duplex card- 
board, according to the following specifica- 
tions: front—-without wood, for offset print- 
ing and glazing; back—-white or gray; qual- 
ity—250 gr. per square meter; dimensions 
70 x 100 cm; in sheets or on rolls of 70-cm. 
width. Prices to be quoted c. i. f. Antwerp. 
Payment in Belgian francs or United States 
dollars 

43. Belgium-—-Th. Verlaet (importer), 68 
Avenue d'Italie, Antwerp, seeks purchase 
quotations for second-hand sewing machines, 
treadle-type, entirely rebuilt. Firm is par- 
ticularly interested in importing second- 
hand Singer sewing machines. Prices to be 
quoted c. i. f. Matadi, Belgian Congo 

44. Colombia—Panaderia Medellin (Carlos 
Zimerman ) (direct purchaser), Carrera 
Alhambra Nos. 45-65, Medellin, wishes pur- 
chase quotations for the following bakery 
machinery: ovens, buscuit cutters, batter 
mixers, molds, wheel racks, dough deposi- 
tories. The machinery is destined for a new 
bakery in Medellin. Factory comprises 1,280 
square meters, one floor. Approximate pur- 
chase value of machinery, US8$30,000. Firm 
would appreciate receiving information on 
American baking techniques 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

45. Germany—Fischer Weppler G. m. b. H 
(importer and wholesaler handling food- 
stuffs), 128 Thalkirchnerstr., Munich 50, 
Bavaria (U. S. Zone), seeks purchase quota- 
tions for California apples and prime steam 
lard Prices requested c. i. f. Hamburg 
and/or Bremen Payment against irrevo- 
cable letter of credit in United States dollars. 

46. Germany—Ernst Kratzenstein & Co 
(importer and exporter), Poststrasse 17, 
Hamburg 36, is interested in receiving offers 
from United States producers of foodstuffs, 
such as dried fruits, edible animal fats, frozen 
meats, canned corned beef 

47. Germany—Uebersee Import und Ex- 
port G. m. b. H. (importers and manufac- 
turers’ agents), Moselstrasse 34, Frankfurt 
Main, seeks quotations for garbage inciner- 
ators, electric washing machines, dishwash- 
ing machines, typewriters, and calculating 
machine: 


June 19. 1950 


48. Germany—-Zimmermann & Co. (whole- 
saler and importer of dental goods), 7 
Miinzstrasse, Munich 2, Bavaria (U.S. Zone), 
seeks purchase quotations for self-polymeriz- 
ing plastic dental fillings, plastic hooks that 
can be glued to tiles and glass, methylmeth- 
acrylate polymer (powder), and methyl- 
methacrylate monomer (liquid). Firm would 
appreciate receiving samples. Price quota- 
tions, if possible, c. i. f. Hamburg or Bremen. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

49. Italy—S. A. F. A. (importer), 2 Via 
Principe Amedeo, Turin, wishes to receive 
quotations for bimetal and invar metal in 
sheets and plates. 

50. Netherlands—Technical Im- & Export 
Office “Banteng"’ (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 172 Van Boetzelaer- 
laan, The Hague, seeks purchase quotations 
or agency for goggles. Firm states that gog- 
gles are wanted for sale to countries other 
than the Netherlands, and that import and 
currency restrictions are not involved. 

51. Syria—Rodolphe Saade (manufactur- 
er), P. O. Box 26, Latakia, wishes purchase 
quotations and specifications for one cotton- 
seed oil expeller together with a filter press 
for daily capacity of 20 metric tons of cotton- 
seed; also, cottonseed oil refinery capable of 
producing 10 metric tons of oil daily. Firm 
desires delivery late in summer of 1950. In- 
terested firms may cable: ROSADE. 

52. Syria—The Syrian Industrial Co., For 
Vegetable Oils (manufacturer), P. O. Box 
503, Aleppo, desires quotations for 44,800 
sheets of tin-plate prime, 20 by 28 inches. 
This amount represents 3 months’ require- 
ments for firm's new tin-plate factory. Cable 
address: ALEPPOILS. 


Agency Opportunities 


53. Belgian Congo—P. E. Limbaret (indent 
agent), P. O. Box 280, Leopoldville, wishes 
to obtain agencies for canned corned beef and 
canned horse meat for consumption by Afri- 
can workers. Firm prefers that quotations 
be c. i. f. Matadi. Correspondence in French 
desired. 

54. Colombia—-Carl Hinterlach (sales 
agent), Apartado Aéreo No. 959, Barranquilla, 
seeks agencies direct from American manu- 
facturers and processors of synthetic-silk 
yarn, cotton yarn, raw cotton, cotton duck 
(duck canvas), malt, hops, resin, acid stearin, 
paraffin, soda ash, caustic soda, silicate soda, 
zinc white, salmon (in tins), sardines (in 
tins), linseed oil, tomato sauce, and 36-inch 
shirting material. 

55. Germany—Konrad Klaussner (whole- 
saler handling stationery and office supplies, 
manufacturer of advertising articles), (13a) 
Eckartshausen Uber Bamberg, Bavaria, U. S. 
Zone, seeks an agency for American trade 
journals in the field of advertising. 

56. Germany—F. B. Mithoff (importer, 
commission agent), 10 Markt, Coburg, Ba- 
varia, desires agencies for dried apples, 
prunes, raisins, and apricots. 

57. Syria—Agricultural Improvement & 
Trade Co. (Raslan & Chahine) (importing 
distributor, manufacturers’ agent), Homs, 
seeks agencies for the following: ammuni- 
tion (40,000 hunting cartridges annually— 
12- and 16-gage and 20- or 410-gage double 
chilled shot and buckshot) and shotguns for 
hunting and shooting (forty-five 20-gage or 
410-gage annually, thirty-five 16-gage annu- 
ally, and thirty 12-gage annually). 

58. Venezuela—Sanchez & Cia, S. A 
Apartado 1006, Caracas, seeks exclusive 
agency for Venezuela covering a line of tanks 
for watering cattle. 


Foreign Visitors 


59. Australia—Frank Bate, representing 
Alpha Knitwear Pty. Ltd. (importer, manu- 


facturer), 60 King Street, Newtown, Sydney, 
N. S. W., is interested in promoting the sale 
of his firm's knitted outerwear in the United 
States; also, wishes to obtain technical in- 
formation relating to the spinning of spun 
rayon yarn. Scheduled to arrive June 16, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 4 weeks. United 
States address: (first week) Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, California and Mason, San Francisco, 
Calif.; and (remaining 3 weeks) Biltmore 
Hotel, Madison Avenue and Forty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Antonio, 
Galveston, New Orleans, Miami, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Providence. 

60. Australia—E. J. Tippett, representing 
Ronaldson Bros. & Tippett Ltd., Creswick 
Road, Ballarat, Victoria, is interested in im- 
porting plant and studying techniques for 
manufacture of stationary internal-combus- 
tion engines and orchard-spraying equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive June 8, for a 
visit of 3 months. United States address: 
c/o R. B. Bradley, Director Foreign Opera- 
tions, International Harvester Corporation, 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, 
Hudson (Mich.), Detroit, Ashland (Ohio), 
Springfield (Vt.), Worcester, Providence, New 
York, York (Pa.), and Washington. 

61. Brazil—Mariano J. M. Ferraz, represent- 
ing Cia. Sorocabana de Material Ferroviario 
(importer, manufacturer), 61 Rua Benjamin 
Constant (Caixa Postal 2321), Sao Paulo, is 
interested in machinery for railroad-car con- 
struction. Scheduled to arrive June 6, via 
New York City, for a visit of 14% months. 
United States address: c/o 135 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., or 10 East Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Detroit, 
Chicago, Atlantic City, and Washington. 

62. Colombia—Paul Vasquez, Ernesto Mo- 
reno, and Felix Moreno, representing Auto- 
técnica Colombiana, Ltda. (importer, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, sales/indent agent), Car- 
rera 50 No. 37-7, Medellin, are interested in 
direct purchase of automotive equipment, 
parts, and accessories; also, wish to obtain 
technical information regarding these com- 
modities. Scheduled to arrive the first of 
June, via Miami, for an indefinite period. 
United States address: c/o D. C. Andrews & 
Co., Inc., 27-29 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Miami, Detroit, and New York. 

63. England—G. Neville Sperryn and G. R. 
N. Sperryn, representing Sperryn & Co. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), Moorsom Street Works, 
Birmingham 6, are interested in exporting to 
the United States electrical plugs, sockets, 
and switches. Scheduled to arrive the first 
of July, via New York City, for a visit of 7 
to 10 days. United States address: c/o Miss 
R. Gerhard, 49 East Clinton Avenue, Tenafly, 
N. J. Itinerary: New York, Newark, and 
Chicago. 

64. Germany—Victor Hornstein, represent- 
ing Jagenbergwerke A. G. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Himmelgeisterstrasse 107, Duessel- 
dorf, is interested in visiting paper-convert- 
ing factories and box makers and manufac- 
turers of paper-converting machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of June, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. United 
States address: c/o Graphic Arts Interna- 
tional Corporation, 1 Grand Avenue, Engle- 
wood, N. J. Itinerary: Kansas City (Mo.), 
New York, Chicago, Rochester (N. Y.), and 
Kalamazo. 

65. India—Farrukh Sayer Shakeri, repre- 
senting Md. Mustafa Husain & Co. (Divi- 
sion of Export & Import) (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 141 
Howrah Road, Howrah (Calcutta), West Ben- 
gal, desires to conclude commercially work- 
able arrangements, on a reciprocal basis, 
with well-established American business 
firms for the purpose of exporting Indian 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Argentina | 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 
(Dated May 19, 1950) 


Following discussions in Washington of 
Argentine-United States economic problems 
with the Argentine Minister of Treasury 
Cereijo, the Export-Import Bank announced 
the extension of a credit of $125,000,000 to 
a consortium of Argentine banks for the 
funding of commercial arrears outstanding 
since 1948. This arrangement is expected 
to lead to an early return to normal credit 
relations between Argentina and United 
States bankers and traders, thereby stimu- 
lating dollar imports into Argentina, espe- 
cially of agricultural and other machinery 
and equipment. Developments in other 
pending problems included agreements 
whereby American petroleum companies 
were authorized to resume imports of dollar 
petroleum for 1 year, and unrestricted im- 
ports of United States motion pictures were 
authorized for a period of 5 years during 
which time movie distributors may remit 
profits of $1,100,000 annually for the entliec 
industry. Consideration of a treaty ou. 
friendship, commerce, and economic deve: 
opment has reached a drafting stage, and 
the conclusion of an agreement on double 
taxation is expected later in the year. 

Payments of commercial arrears were made 
in periodic distributions of dollars totaling 
about $4,000,000 during April and $3,600,000 
up to May 19, and covering arrears for which 
the corresponding applications on Form 1725 
were filed through July 1, 1948. 

The statement of the Central Bank for 
April disclosed an increase of 75,000,000 
pesos in foreign-exchange holdings, follow- 
ing an increase of 116,000,000 pesos in March. 
The domestic money supply showed a pro- 
nounced upward tendency, which is expected 
to continue inasmuch as rediscount lines 
are being increased by the Central Bank in 
response to business and agricultural needs. 

In his message to Congress on May 1, the 
President predicted a surplus of 100,000,000 
pesos in the tax-financed’ budget which, ac- 
cording to data published in 1949, totals 
about 4,900,000,000 pesos. Additional ex- 
penditures of 3,097,000,000 pesos in the cap- 
ital budget were financed by the sale of se- 
curities, about half of which is for the 
execution of the Five Year Plan. The na- 
tional debt at the end of 1949 was reported 
as 15,408,000,000 pesos compared with 12,- 
940,000,000 pesos at the end of 1948. 

Trade and payments agreements were 
signed with Israel and Austria, and an agree- 
ment with Germany was reported to have 
been practically concluded. Slow progress 
was reported in the British trade negotia- 
tions, with Argentina reportedly seeking re- 
ciprocal credit arrangements. 

The increase in the official price of wheat 
is expected by the trade to result in in- 
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creased plantings. The 1950-51 wheat area 
is forecast at 6,500,000 hectares as compared 
with 5,700,000 hectares for the 1949-50 crop. 
Pasture conditions in general remained un- 
favorable, and doubts were expressed that 
natural forage will be adequate to maintain 
present cattle herds 

The Liniers cattle market and the mu- 
nicipal slaughterhouse were _ transferred 
from the municipal government of Buenos 
Aires to the Ministry of Economy late in 
April, giving the National Government vir- 
tually complete control over the marketing 
and pricing of cattle. The quota for meat 
deliveries to the United Kingdom was set 
at 10,000 tons for May and tentatively fixed 
at the same amount for June 

The settlement of the prolonged milk 
strike, involving producers, distributors, and 
pasteurizers, resulted in the lifting of retail 
ceiling prices for fluid milk and milk prod- 
ucts, and the substitution therefor of Gov- 
ernment supervision of profit margins based 
on a maximum price of 30 centavos per liter 
established for producers. Operations in the 
port of Buenos Aires were brought to a stand- 
still from May 5 to May 10 as the result of 
a longshoremen's strike, which was settled 
on May 11 with a wage increase of 24 per- 
cent. A general strike of packinghouse 
workers interrupted cattle marketing and 
processing from May 5 to 10 and caused 
meat shortage in Buenos Aires 

The Argentine flag fleet was increased by 
the entry into port of the new Italian-built 
liner Rio de la Plata, scheduled to make its 
inaugural trip from Buenos Aires to New 
York on May 22, and the Bahia Aguirre, the 
first of three ships built in Canada for the 
Argentine navy and designed for passenger 
traffic in the navy’s South Coast transport 
service. The Argentine international air- 
line “FAMA” was granted permission by the 
Cuban Government on May 13 to operate 
commercially between Buenos Aires and Ha- 
vana, previously a nontraffic stop on FAMA’s 
services to New York 

Sales of hides by the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute (IAPI) during April and 
the first part of May exceeded 750,000 units 
valued at more than 40,000,000 pesos. Ap- 
proximately 390,000 hides were sold to the 
United States, with the remainder going to 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, Yugoslavia 
Italy, and Czechoslovakia 

The Argentine Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce has authorized importers, whole- 
salers, and retailers of medicinal chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals to increase prices of 
imported products in proportion to the 
changes in exchange rates effective since 
September 1949. 

Imports of newsprint during April 
amounted to 8,227 metric tons, according to 
unofficial compilations. Although this rep- 
resented an increase of 242 tons over the 
preceding month, it was nearly 4,000 tons 
below normal monthly requirements 

Imports of steel mill products declined 
from 59,286 metric tons in February and 
70,306 tons in March to 19,591 tons in April, 











the greater part of which was supplied by 
France and Belgium, An _ initial postwar 
shipment from Japan of 9,100 tons is re. 
portedly scheduled for June 

Exports of quebracho extract for the first 
quarter of 1950 totaled 27,113 metric tons, 
an increase of 12,865 tons over shipments 
during the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Shipments of cattle hides dur- 
ing the first quarter amounted to 2,991,915 
units, an increase of £43,776 units over the 
same period of 1949 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export LICENSE REQUIREMENT ABOLISHED 
AND EXPORT QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR 
VARIOUS MINERAL PRODUCTS 


Decree No. 9782 of the Argentine Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce, dated May 15, 
1950, abolished the requirement of a prior 
export license for shipments of alabaster, 
common and refractory clay, borax, quartz, 
feldspar, fluorite, calcareous and bituminous 
stone, granite stone, common salt, and gyp- 
sum, At the same time, quotas were estab- 
lished for shipments during 1950 of the fol- 
lowing minerals (expressed in metric tons) 
Heavy spar, 5,000; bentonite, 500; diatomite 
1,000; dolomite, 1,000; onyx, 300; mica in 
sheets or pieces, 300; raphaelite (asphaltite) 
1,500; natural sodium sulfate, 300; common 
talc, 1,000; travertine, 300; and woolfram and 
scheelite, 500 


EXPORT-LICENSE REQUIREMENTS ABOLISHED 
ON WIDE RANGE OF COMMODITIES 


Resolution No. 601 of the Argentine Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce, dated May 
5, 1950, abolished the requirement of prior 
export licenses for a wide range of commodi- 
ties, states a report of May 10 from the 
United States Embassy, Buenos Aires. This 
action was taken under provisions of decree 
No. 8818, of May 3, 1950, which canceled the 
prohibition on exports of goods of domestic 
origin and reexports of imported merchan- 
dise, except for those subjec 
lations under national laws 

The list of commodities 


» spec ial regu- 


exempted from 
the requirement of a prior export license 
comprises more than 150 merchandise classi- 
fication or descriptions, the majority of which 
are relatively unimportant in Argentina's 
export trade. The list includes tanned cattle 
hides, cheese, specified vegetable oils, con- 
fectionery, tomato extract, fresh fruits and 
fruit juices, glucose, honey, and various man- 
ufactured or processed goods 


. 
Austria 
Economic Conditions 


TREND OF BUSINESS FAILURES IN AUSTRIA 


The number of business failures in Austria 
has increased markedly since 1947, but it is 
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still well below the 1937 level, according to 
the Monthly Report of the Austrian Istitute 
for Economic Research for March 1950. The 
total number of bankruptcies and court 
liquidations reached 378 in 1949 compared 
with 163 in 1948, 29 in 1947, 1,331 in 1937, 
and 2,567 in 1929. 

The total amount involved is estimated at 
40,000,000 schillings in 1949 and 30,000,000 
schillings in 1948. 

Whereas in 1937 about 60 percent of the 
bankruptcies and 70 percent of the court 
liquidations were in the field of retail trade, 
the 1949 insolvencies were much more evenly 
distributed over the various branches of the 
economy, With industry accounting for 18 
percent; wholesale trade, 17 percent; retail 
trade, 30 percent; handicrafts, 20 percent; 
and other, 15 percent. 

The increased incidence of insolvencies 
since 1947 is attributed to the gradual re- 
emergence of a buyer’s market as the postwar 
inflation was gradually brought under con- 
trol and the supply of goods became more 
plentiful. These factors combined to pro- 
duce a marked decline in black-market prices, 
and firms who held speculative stockpiles 
but had little capital or business experience 
were forced into insolvency. Change in mar- 
ket demand was particularly noted in the 
field of production goods. During 1949, a 
total of 69 percent of the bankruptcies and 
46 percent of the court liquidations were in 
firms producing or dealing in coal, wood, 
metals, machinery, vehicles, chemicals, and 
building materials 

The overwhelming majority of insolven- 
cies were in firms which had been estab- 
lished since World War II, during the period 
of goods scarcity and high profits. Many of 
these new firms followed risky production 
and stockpiling policies; their lack of capital 
and inability to attract credit made it diffi- 
cult for them to survive when market condi- 
tions changed, even though many old-estab- 
lished firms, which had followed equally risky 
policies, found it possible to carry on 


Tar iffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS IN TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
HUNGARY REVISED 


Revised quotas under the trade agreement 
between Austria and Hungary were agreed 
upon by the Mixed Austro-Hungarian Com- 
mission on March 25, 1950, and are to be 
in force until August 31, 1951, states Report 
No. 49 of the U. S. High Commissioner in 
Austria, of March 31, 1950, and the Austrian 
Information Bulletin of the Austrian Con- 
sSulate General in New York, of May 8. 

Quotas to be exchanged have been in- 
creased by $3,000,000 in each direction. 

Austria obtained new export quotas for 
spun rayon and mine slabs, and increased 
quotas for cellulose, tools, electromagnets, 
compressed-air tools, microscopes, and vari- 
ous chemicals. In exchange, Austria granted 
Hungary new export quotas of slaughtered 
calves, starches, stearin, linotype machines, 
and 50,000 tons of coal, as well as larger 
quotas of cattle, hogs, animal viscera and 
intestines, window glass, chemicals, glass 
vials, and radio tubes 

The reciprocal technical credit provided for 
in the payments agreement has been raised 
from $1,400,000 to $2,000,000. 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
ITALY CONCLUDED 


A new trade and payments agreement. be- 
tween Austria and Italy was concluded in 
Vienna on April 22, 1950, providing for the 
exchange of goods for 1 year, amounting to 
approximately $72,000,000 in each direction, 
according to the Bulletin of the Italian For- 
eign Trade Institute of April 27, and a report 


June 19, 1950 


of May 10 from the ECA Mission at Rome. 
The agreement is to be automatically re- 
newed for 1 year unless 3-months’ notice 
of termination is given by either party, 

Mutual liberalization of trade based on 
the OEEC lists of each country was agreed 
to and quotas have been established for 
other commodities. 

Austria is to export to Italy, mainly, abra- 
sives, lumber, prefabricated houses, news- 
print, pig iron, steel and steel products 
including ball and roller bearings, machinery, 
motors, felt, and musical instruments. In 
exchange, Italy is to deliver to Austria, prin- 
cipally, fresh fruit and vegetables, rice, 
grapevines, wines, steel products, machinery, 
trucks, automobiles and parts thereof, vari- 
ous chemicals, and cotton, hemp, woolen, 
silk, and rayon textiles. 

A payments agreement annexed to the 
trade agreement provides for the abandon- 
ment of the barter system in force up to 
the time of signature, and the establishment 
of a clearing agreement. The clearing ac- 
count is in United States dollars and is 
divided into an account for goods exchanged 
and an account for services and Italian port 
charges. The two contracting parties grant 
each other a reciprocal technical credit up 
to $3,000,000 for goods exchanged and 
$500,000 for services. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
16, 1949, for previous announcement. | 


Bolivia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated May 22, 1950) 


Bolivian labor unrest reached a climax on 
May 18 and 19 with a general strike in the 
city of La Paz following the Government’s 
decree of May 15 declaring a Nation-wide 
state of emergency. Mobilization of labor 
in all “public services” was put under con- 
trol of the army which was charged with the 
maintenance of internal order. As of May 
22, all commercial establishments and about 
half of the banks had reopened, taxi and bus 
drivers had returned to work, and train serv- 
ice had become practically normal. Fac- 
tories, printing plants, and some banks 
remained strike bound. Railroad workers 
were divided, with some working under army 
direction and others still on strike. 

Events which precipitated the general 
strike began with the wage increases decreed 
April 8. Labor felt that the increases did not 
equal those of the cost of living. The Gov- 
ernment, faced with labor unrest over the 
wage decrees and with internal political dif- 
ficulties, met successive strikes by bank 
workers and by La Paz factory workers, with 
promises of larger wage increases. Labor 
leaders continued to make greater demands, 
so that by the time the Government issued 
the May 15 state-of-emergency decree, labor 
was defiantly presenting demands ranging 
from 60 percent wage increases to general 
amnesty for all jailed and exiled labor lead- 
ers. The general strike and disturbances 
followed when the Government took no ac- 
tion on labor’s 48-hour ultimatum. 

Mine labor did not participate in the 
strikes and disorders. Wage negotiations be- 
tween mine management and labor are con- 
tinuing, although with only partial success. 
One mining company reportedly reached an 
agreement with its workers under which it 
would maintain the present price levels in 
its commissary in lieu of wage increases. 
Another mining company expected to nego- 
tiate increases of about 20 percent less than 
equivalent increases in other fields, which 


were justified, according to the company, in 
view of the extensive nonwage benefits it 
grants. 

Delays in the issuance of foreign exchange 
to cover dollar drafts for licensed imports 
have become serious. At the end of 1949 the 
situation was already difficult because there 
was a commercial arrearage of about $1,000,- 
000. The situation in 1950 is even tighter 
because no shipments of tin ores have been 
made as yet to the United States, This 
trade has been practically at a standstill 
pending the signature of a new contract with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In 
addition, administrative adjustments result- 
ing from revisions in import categories and 
rates effected by the decrees of February 25 
and April 8 are causing some delay in the 
issuance of foreign exchange. Some drafts 
have been outstanding since November 1949, 
and many since January and February 1950. 
The Central Bank is trying to clear up old 
collections in chronological order, but United 
States exporters must continue to expect de- 
lays of 3 to 6 months in the payment of their 
drafts, and local banks are refusing to open 
letters of credit for Bolivian importers. The 
backlog of collections is being liquidated at 
the new exchange rates and in accordance 
with the new schedule of imports at the 
various rates. In extreme cases, importers 
who expected to receive dollars at the old 42 
rate are having to pay at the new differential 
rate of 100 bolivianos to the dollar. 

Despite continuing activity by antispecula- 
tion committees, a sharp increase in the 
cost of living and the price level has resulted 
from the decrees of February 25 and April 
8, which changed the rates at which foreign 
currency for imports is sold, increased wages, 
and raised freight rates by 30 percent. Lat- 
est official cost-of-living data for the city 
of La Paz show an increase of 5.4 percent 
from November 30, 1949, to March 31, 1950; 
and much sharper price increases occurred 
in April and May. Merchants have been 
authorized to increase their prices 20 per- 
cent. In addition, increases of between 10 
percent and 93 percent have been authorized 
for about a score of items, including many 
basic foodstuffs. The open-market rate for 
the dollar, which was about 120 bolivianos 
at the end of 1949, has shot up to 200 
bolivianos. 

Indications are that crude-oil production 
of the state petroleum monopoly, YPFB, may 
not be able to meet Bolivia’s domestic re- 
quirements for petroleum products within 
a few months, unless the present drilling 
program is stepped up. Moreover, prospects 
of obtaining needed equipment for an ex- 
panded program are not bright. Exchange 
devaluation, rising wages, and substantial 
increases in other local costs point to a YPFB 
deficit this year unless significant aid is 
obtained through increased pricing of pe- 
troleum products, which is improbable at 
this time. 

The April 8 decree requiring mining com- 
panies to surrender 100 percent of their for- 
eign exchange derived from exports has not 
yet been implemented as companies con- 
tinue discussions with the Banco Central in 
an attempt to arrive at a workable formula. 

An agreement signed by the Export-Import 
Bank and representatives of the Bolivian 
Government on May 1 provides for a bank 
credit of up to $16,000,000 to cover approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the cost of completing 
the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway. On 
May 8, 11 bids for the construction contract 
were opened in La Paz. Analyses of the 
bids were prepared by a United States en- 
gineering firm and Bolivian experts for sub- 
mission to a special advisory committee 
which was to recommend a choice of con- 
tractor to the Cabinet. The Cabinet, in con- 
junction with the Export-Import Bank, will 
then give final approval to the signing of a 








contract. It was hoped that the contract 
would be let by the end of May, the begin- 
ning of the dry season. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GRANTING OF LICENSES TO FirMsS NoT 
TRADITIONAL IMPORTERS SUSPENDED 


The Export and Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, by notice No. 179, has sus- 
pended the granting of import licenses, un- 
der any circumstances, to firms that are not 
traditional importers until a definite policy 
for such cases is established by the Advisory 
Committee on Foreign Trade. The notice 
was published in the Brazilian Diario Oficial 
of April 13, 1950. Traditional importers are 
considered to be those to whom import li- 
censes were granted in the first quarter of 
1950, or who have a history of importing dur- 
ing the 3-year period 1946-48. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTs IN 1949 


There were 137 strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1949 as compared with 154 in 
1948, 236 in 1947, and 228 in 1946, according 
to figures released by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labor. Despite the fewer number of 
strikes and lockouts, a greater number of 
workers were involved, and a greater number 
of man-working days were lost in 1949 than 
in 1948. In 1949, 51,437 workers were in- 
volved in work stoppages, compared with 42,- 
820 in 1948, 104,120 in 1947, and 139,474 in 
1946. The time loss in 1949 amounted to 
1,063,667 man-working days, 885,793 days in 
1948, 2,397,340 days in 1947, and 4,516,393 
days in 1946, the peak year. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the total amount of time 
lost was about one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
estimated working time, approximately the 
same percentage as in 1948, one-quarter of 
one percent in 1947, and one-half of one per- 
cent in 1946. 

Almost half the idleness was caused by one 
strike in the asbestos industry. Seventy per- 
cent of the total loss resulted from four 
work stoppages, involving asbestos miners 
and mill workers in various centers in Qu:bec, 
railway-car factory workers at Hamilton, 
Ontario, lithographers in various centers in 
Ontario and Quebec, and motor-vehicle fac- 
tory workers at Oshawa, Ontario. 

For the past 4 years, according to the 
Department of Labor, the demand for in- 
creased wages has been the predominant 
cause of strikes and lockouts as workers 
sought to maintain their purchasing power 
and offset rising prices with increased wage 
rates. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw PROGRAM FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT CLARIFIED 


The Colombian economic development pro- 
gram established by decree No. 384 of Feb- 
Tuary 8, 1950, under which loans are to be 
made for the construction or expansion of 
economic-development projects has been 
clarified by decree No. 1249 of April 19, 1950, 
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which specifies the projects eligible for such 
loans, states a report of May 4, 1950, from 
the United States Embassy at Bogota. The 
projects eligible for those loans include the 
construction or expansion of irrigation works, 
deep wells, electric plants and distribution 
systems, mining industries, agricultural and 
forestal processing industries, and urban 
construction for low- and middle-income 
groups, not in excess of 30,000 pesos for each 
house or building. 

The interest rate for loans for these proj- 
ects must be at least 1 percent less than 
the bank’s usual long-term rate; and the 
rediscount rate at the Bank of the Republic 
must be at least 1 percent below the com- 
mercial discount rate. Decree No. 1249 de- 
fines the first rate as the Central Mortgage 
Bank rate on such loans (reportedly 8 per- 
cent), and the latter as the Bank of the 
Republic’s rediscount rate for ordinary com- 
mercial bank loans (currently 4 percent). 

The present decree also specifies that for 
purposes of investing at least 15 percent of 
their reserves in mortgage loans, at interest 
rates not in excess of 8 percent, as required 
by decree No. 384, loans in accordance with 
this procedure may not exceed 30,000 pesos 
to any one person or entity in the case of 
insurance companies whose reserves are less 
than 2,000,000 pesos, nor 100,000 pesos in 
the case of companies whose reserves are 
greater than 2,000,000 pesos. Insurance com- 
panies are also made subject to the provision 
of a banking law of 1923, which prohibits 
loans of more than 500 pesos to employees 
or Officials of the lending entity. 

There has been practically no demand for 
credits under these decrees. Furthermore, 
few banks would be able to make such loans 
at the present time, as most commercial 
banks have already loaned and rediscounted 
at the Bank of the Republic up to the limit 
of their capacity 

|See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
17, 1950, for an announcement of decree No. 
384, which is hereby clarified.|] 


SPECIFIED QUANTITY OF DOLLAR EXCHANGE 
AVAILABLE TO CERTAIN FOREIGN MINE 
OPERATORS FOR EXPENSES ABROAD— 
CORRECTION 


The method used in computing the 15 
percent increment received in pesos by Co- 
lombian mine operators was incorrectly re- 
ported in the announcement appearing on 
page 15 of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 26, 1949. Instead of payments at 
premiums of 44 percent and 56.4 percent over 
the official exchange rate of 1.95 pesos to 
the dollar, these peso payments are made 
at the rates of 1.44 pesos and 1.564 pesos to 
the dollar, based on a price of $35 per ounce 
for gold. This payment at reduced rates is 
a device used to collect the “gold sales tax”’ 
which is levied on companies mining precious 
metals in lieu of patrimony and excess profits 
taxes. Nationally owned mining companies 
are subject to the same system as regards 
15 percent of their production and the re- 
maining 85 percent is paid for in exchange 
certificates. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF GOODS WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY AMPLIFIED 


The trade agreement of June 15, 1949, be- 
tween Colombia and the three Western Zones 
of Germany has been amplified to increase 
the amount of trade involved by one-third, 
according to a press report in Bonn, Germany, 
confirmed by the Foreign Office of the Colom- 
bian Government, states a report dated May 
19, 1950, from the United States Embassy 


at Bogota. The revision has been approved 
by the Allied High Commission. 

The revised agreement now provides for 
trade valued. at $20,000,000 (formerly 
$15,000,000) each way. The expiration date 
remains May 31, 1950, but the revision pro- 
vides that exportations under its terms may 
be made until June 16, 1950. 

The revised agreement now provides fo, 
Colombian exports to Germany of the fol- 
lowing products: 


1 alue in dollars, f 0, h. 


Commodity Original Rerised 

Coffee 4, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
Tobacco 2, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 
Hides and skins 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Corn 1, 000, 000 500, 000 
Rice 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Sugarcane 500, 000 500, 000 
Bananas +, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Primary products 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Total _.. 15, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 


There is a corresponding increase in the 
products imported into Colombia from Ger- 
many, which include machinery, vehicles, 
tools, electrical supplies, precision and opti- 
cal instruments, and chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products. 

A new agreement is reported to be under 
consideration, to replace the present agree- 
ment. Germany is reported to be dissatis- 
fied with the number of import licenses for 
German products granted thus far by Colom. 
bia, and would prefer a compensation agree- 
ment similar to the one with Uruguay which 
would permit partial payment for German 
products with dollars rather than straight 
compensation. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 11, 
1949, for an announcement of the terms of 
the original agreement concluded on June 15, 
1949. | 


Y ~ 
Costa Ric: 
Exchange and Finance 


MODIFICATION OF CLASSIFICATION OF IMm- 
PORT MERCHANDISE FOR EXCHANGE Sur- 
CHARGE PURPOSES 


The current lists of import merchandise 
classified by categories for Costa Rican ex- 
change surcharge purposes as announced by 
the Law for the Control of International 
Transactions (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of April 24 and May 8, 1950), and which is 
available at Department of Commerce Field 
Offices has been modified, states a report 
from the United States Embassy at San Jose, 
dated May 12, 1950. For details see Business 
Information Service dated June 1, 1950, 
“Changes in Classification of Imported Mer- 
chandise for Exchange Surcharge Purposes” 
available at Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REIMPOSITION OF CONSUMPTION TAX ON 
CEMENT 


Cement, both imported and locally manu- 
factured, is again subject to the consumption 
tax of 12.5 cents per bag (42.5 kilograms) 
according to the provisions of Cuban decree 
No. 941 of March 17, 1950, published and 
effective on April 6, 1950. The new measure, 
in effect, modifies decree No. 224 of January 
24, 1950 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 13, 1950) by reimposing the consump- 
tion tax covered by the duty-free entry privi- 
leges granted to cement under this decree. 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Reorganized: Objective Is To 
Broaden the Availability and Heighten the Value of Its Services 


Reorganization of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to make its services more readily available to 
the business community was announced June 8 by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Charles Sawyer. 

The reorganization merges related activities formerly 
carried out by both the Office of International Trade 
and the Office of Domestic Commerce and is consistent 
with the recommendations of the Hoover Commission. 

Apart from considerations of operating efficiency, Sec- 
retary Sawyer said he was “primarily interested in mak- 
ing it easier for the businessman to obtain all available 
information and assistance on a particular commodity or 
industry from a single, central source.” 

The Secretary’s action with respect to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce (BFDC) 

ESTABLISHES an Office of Industry and Commerce 
(OIC), abolishing the Office of Domestic Commerce and 
transferring all of its responsibilities and functions to 
the new Office. 

CONSOLIDATES all of the industry-commodity units 
of BFDC in the new Office. 

TRANSFERS the responsibilities of the OIT with re- 
spect to commodities, export controls, and transportation 
and communications to the new Office. 

Export-control activities will be carried out in two 
divisions of the OIC under the supervision of an Assist- 
ant Director of the Office. The two divisions are Export- 
Control Operations and Export-Control Policy and 
Enforcement. 


Consolidation of the commodity divisions in the new 
office is in part an outgrowth of an experiment made last 
August when all BFDC activities relating to machinery 
and transportation equipment, iron and steel, and con- 
struction activities were consolidated in ODC. 

The reorganization provides for the appointment of a 
Director of the Bureau who would be administratively 
responsible for its streamlined activities. 


Objectives of the new Office of Industry and Commerce 
are, in summary, to— 

PROMOTE the commerce of the United States. 

MAKE recommendations to the Secretary on national 
economic policy and its implementation. 

SERVE as the principal agency through which the De- 
partment’s services may be made available to small busi- 
ness, and through which the small-business man’s interests 
may be brought to the attention of other executive depart- 
ments and agencies. 

PARTICIPATE with the Office of International Trade 
in developing and administering plans and programs for 
promoting foreign trade and commerce. 

ADMINISTER functions assigned to the Commerce 
Department in connection with economic control and 
adjustment programs as delegated by the Secretary under 
provisions of law and Executive Orders. 

ADMINISTER the export licensing and control 
program. 

Additional moves under the reorganization include: 

In the Office of International Trade, which retains its 
title, a new division is created and several units which 
formerly were branches now become divisions. The new 
unit is the Division of International Economic Analysis. 

In the place of the former Areas Division in OIT, which 
had branches under it assigned to different geographic 
areas, new divisions have been created for each of the 
following areas: American Republics, British Common- 
wealth, Eastern European, Western European, Far East- 
ern, and Near Eastern and African. 

The Office of Business Economics and the Department 
Field Service (which together with the Office of Industry 
and Commerce and the Office of International Trade make 
up the BFDC) continue essentially unchanged. 

H. B. McCoy, who headed up ODC, becomes director of 
the new Office of Industry and Commerce; R. C. Miller 
continues to head OIT; M. Joseph Meehan continues to 
direct OBE; and Carlton Hayward continues as director 
of Field Service. 





April 26 and ratified on April 28. Simulta- 





amount authorized under current legisla- 


Denmark 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 
(Dated May 16, 1950) 
GENERAL 
Legislation was recently enacted imple- 
menting some of the provisions of the com- 
promise on major fiscal issues reached on 
March 25 by the four large Danish political 
parties (Social Democrats, Moderate Liberals, 
Conservatives, and Radical Liberals). This 
legislation introduces: A children’s subsidy 


to replace rebate systems covering meat, 


pork, butter, margarine, and textiles; a re- 
duction of income-tax rates for the benefit 
of low-wage and medium-wage earners; in- 
creased public support for old-age pension- 
ers and disabled persons; and modification 
and adjustment of certain excise rates. 
The Annecy Protocol of Terms of Acces- 
sion to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade was approved by Parliament on 


June 19, 1950 


neously with the ratification of the proto- 
col, Parliament passed a law covering the 
Danish tariff changes negotiated at Annecy. 
The new rates became effective on May 15. 
The recent submission of the Govern- 
ment’s bill for extension of the so-called 
“Goods Supply Act” (the basic law on which 
rests the authority of the pertinent Min- 
istries to administer regulations pertaining 
to foreign trade, production, rationing, cur- 
rency, and similar fields), which was to ex- 
pire on May 15, gave rise to a lengthy Par- 
liamentary debate on the general Danish 
economic and monetary policy. The princi- 
pal demands made by the opposition (Mod- 
erate Liberal, Conservative, and Justice par- 
ties) were that government borrowing from 
the National Bank should be discontinued 
and replaced by floating long-term loans, 
and that liberalization of trade should be 
further extended. The Government de- 
clared its willingness to request legislative 
authorization for the Minister of Finance 
to issue short-term Treasury bonds in the 
amount of 100,000,000 crowns (twice the 


tion) and to reconsider the question of ex- 
panding the regional import free list when 
experience has been gained with regard to 
the effect of the liberalization so far accom- 
plished and when the contemplated Euro- 
pean Payments Union has become effective. 
The Government, however, opposed the in- 
troduction of measures tightening the money 
market and further liberalization of trade 
at the present time, because of the existing 
Danish adverse balance of payments and fear 
that such moves may unfavorably affect the 
employment situation. A report submitted 
by the Parliamentary committee studying 
the bill confirmed that the majority agreed 
with the Government on these issues, and 
the Act was passed with a few insignificant 
amendments, to be effective through March 
31, 1951. 
AGRICULTURE 


Spring sowing was practically completed 
by the end of April, almost 1 month later 
than last year. However, due to very favor- 
able weather and abundant moisture in the 
soil, it is expected that a delay in the grain 
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harvest and its adverse effects, which might 
otherwise have been anticipated because of 
late sowing, can be avoided. The feeding 
situation generally continues to be satis- 
factory, with grazing of cattle already 
started. 

Production of the major agricultural prod- 
ucts this year remains very large in compar- 
ison with last year’s figures, particularly for 
bacon and pork. Exports also were materi- 
ally larger in the first quarter of this year 
than in the corresponding 1949 pericd. 

Controls on exports of many agricultural 
products were eased early in April. 


INDUSTRY 

A further substantial increase in volume 
output of Danish industry in March brought 
the industrial production index to a new 
record of 165 (1935—100) compared with 158 
in February. The largest gains were recorded 
by the food, footwear and clothing, chemical, 
stone, earthenware, glass, and transportation- 
equipment industries. In the metals indus- 
try a slight decline occurred. The index for 
consumer gocds advanced by 10 points to 
162, whereas a modest 3-point rise to 168 was 
witnessed in the index covering capital 
goods. A comparison of these figures with 
those for March 1949 reveals that the com- 
bined production index has climbed 18 
points, from 147. The index covering con- 
sumer goods advanced from 141 to 162, and 
that for capital goods from 155 to 168. 


FISHERIES 


Despite favorable weather conditions, the 
total catch of the Danish fishing industry in 
April was substantially smaller than in 
March. Exports also declined, because of 
difficulties encountered in the sale of fish 
to certain European countries. As a result, 
total exports of fresh and processed fish, 
exclusive of fish landed direct in British 
harbors, aggregated only 6,300,000 kilograms 
this year, or approximately 30 percent less 
than in April 1949. 


FINANCE 

On April 28, the Minister of Finance sub- 
mitted to the Rigsdag the Government’s 
supplementary budget bill for the fiscal 
yeex 1949-50. It showed _ receipts of 
55,000,000 crowns and expenditures of 
60,000,000 crowns. The ordinary budget for 
that fiscal year covered receipts of 2,073,- 
000,000 crowns and expenditures totaling 
2,066,000,000 crowns. With the addition of 
the supplementary budget figures, total 
receipts were raised to 2,128,000,000 crowns 
and expenditures to 2,126,000,000 crowns, 
leaving a surplus of 2,000,000 crowns. These 
figures are not final, however, inasmuch as 
it is evident from statements by the Min- 
ister of Finance that both receipts and ex- 
penditures will be higher than estimated in 
the supplementary budget at the time of its 
preparation, 


Price DEVELOPMENTS 


The official quarterly retail-price index for 
April 1950 (on the basis of prices in 1914) 
rose by 7 points from 315 in January to a 
new record of 322 (or from 183 to 187 if 1935 
prices are used as a basis). This upward 
movement of the index brought about a 
rise in the standard family budget from 
10,429 crowns to 10,654 crowns. The greater 
part of the increase stemmed from greater 
food costs, partially due to the abolition of 
rebate schemes covering butter and mar- 
garine effective April 1. A substantial in- 
crease also occurred in clothing, influenced 
by the concurrent abolition of the textile 
rebate scheme. Changes for other items of 
the budget were insignificant. If the index 
figure of 322 is maintained in July, or if it 
advances further or declines by but one 
point, workers and civil-service employees 
will be entitled to further wage increases 
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effective September 1 and October 1, respec- 
tively, inasmuch as the automatic adjust- 
ment of wages under the current arrange- 
ment is based on January and July price 
indices. 

The wholesale-price index also showed a 
further slight increase from 281 (1935= 100) 
in March to 283 in April. The greater part 
of this rise was accounted for by higher 
prices of food, textiles, and clothing, but 
small gains were also recorded for feed- 
stuffs, fertilizers, lumber, paper, and chem- 
ical technical products. The index covering 
metal products, on the other hand, declined 
by 5 points. The index for imported mer- 
chandise rose by 3 points from 323 to 326, 
whereas that covering exports remained un- 
changed at 286. A comparison with statistics 
for April 1949 reveals that the combined 
wholesale-price index rose by 22 points from 
261 to 283 during the 12-month period ended 
April 1950. The import-price index advanced 
32 points from 294 to 326, whereas the export- 
price index dropped 18 points from 304 to 
286, a total unfavorable movement of 50 
points 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Following discussions in January 1960 con- 
cerning renewal of the Anglo-Danish trade 
agreement, which upon its expiration on 
September 30, 1949, was extended until 
January 15, 1950, it was announced that the 
agreement had been further extended and 
that the Danish Government would revert, 
in April, to the question of fixing a date for 
resumption of the negotiations. It was re- 
cently unofficially reported, however, that 
the Government does not intend to request 
new discussions until called for, in the fall 
by the provisions of the current butter and 
bacon contracts. 

The conclusion on April 28 of a supple- 
ment to the current payments agreement 
with Western Germany opened possibilities 
for increased trade. Denmark agreed to make 
its regional (OEEC) free list applicable to 
imports from Western Germany. It was fur- 
ther agreed that payments for future coal 
deliveries should be made via the current 
account for payments between the two areas, 
instead Of via a special dollar account as 
heretofore. 

Danish-Icelandic trade negotiations con- 
ducted in Copenhagen failed to result in the 
conclusion of a new trade agreement to re- 
place the one that expired on April 30, 1950 

Danish and French delegations conferred 
in Copenhagen for the purpose of reviewing 
trade relations under the current trade agree- 
ment between the two countries. This con- 
ference resulted on May 13 in the conclusion 
of a supplementary trade agreement which 
provides for Danish exports to France valued 
at about 22,000,000 crowns and French ex- 
ports to Denmark worth approximate_y 
8,000,000 crowns, through Cctober 31, 1950 

It has been announced that Denmark has 
recently signed an agreement with Egypt 
covering the reciprocal unblocking of frozen 
assets in the two countries 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw COM MODITY—EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH SWEDEN 


A new protocol embodying lists of com- 
modities to be exchanged between Sweden 
and Denmark during the period February 1, 
1950, through January 31, 1951, was signed 
in Copenhagen on March 8, 1950, state dis- 
patches from the United States Embassy at 
Stockholm, Dated March 16 and April 26, 
1950. 

The protocol, which is based upon the 
Danish-Swedish trade agreement of March 
11, 1948, establishes optimum quotas to gov- 


ern the trade in certain goods for Which 
quantitative restrictions are still in effect, 
and gives estimates of the probable trade in 
items for which the importing country has 
removed quantitative limitations in accorq. 
ance with OEEC trade liberalization direc. 
tives. 

Sweden's exports to Denmark under the 
protocol, including both the items for which 
quotas have been established and the items 
free-listed by Denmark, are expected to total] 
about 190,000,000 Swedish crowns in value 
(1 Swedish crown = $0.19). The correspond. 
ing estimate for Denmark's exports to 
Sweden is 170,000,000 Swedish crowns. It jg 
expected that well over half of the trade in 
each direction will take place in the so-calleq 
free-listed items. The total volume of trade 
anticipated under the new protocol is jp 
excess of the actual trade during each of 
the calendar years 1948 and 1949 

The principal Swedish products to be ex. 
ported to Denmark under the protocol in- 
clude lumber, wood pulp, machinery, pig 
iron, chemicals, and ball and roller bear. 
ings The most important Danish goods 
listed include meat, machinery, sugar, manu- 
factures of steel, and refrigeration equip- 
ment 

The clause in the February 8, 1949, pay- 
ments agreement between Sweden and Den- 
mark which required that balances in ex. 
cess of the established swing-fund limits be 
settled in gold or dollars was deleted by an 
exchange of letters signed simultaneously 
with the new protocol As a further step 
toward the reduction of the prevailing and 
anticipated Danish deficit in trade with 
Sweden, the Swedish authorities announced 
that, until further notice, import licenses will 
be issued covering any Danish goods, regard. 
less of whether or not they have been free- 
listed by Sweden 


Dominican 


Republic 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated May 24, 1950) 


Business in general remained in a slump 
during the month of April 1950. Merchants 
reported that sales hit new lows, as prices 
remained at high levels. Increased local 
taxes and high prices of foreign merchan- 
dise were important factors in slowing down 
the movement of goods in domestic trade, 
Which in turn resulted in a considerable 
decline in imports 

Considerable interest is being shown by 
local importers in the reduction of duties 
on certain products under the Annecy Pro- 
tocol which became effective for the Domin- 
ican Republic on May 19, 1950. Many local 
merchants have expressed the hope that 
these reductions and expected additional 
reductions arising out of future tariff con- 
ferences will be instrumental in restoring 
trade to the high levels enjoyed in recent 
years 

The state merchant fleet was augmented 
by the former British S. S. Colister, 1,712 
tons, renamed Ciudad Trujillo on April 29, 
1950. This vessel will carry passengers and 
freight between New York, Puerto Plata, and 
Ciudad Trujillo, replacing the S. S. Nuevo 
Dominicano, at present operating a Miami- 
Jamaica-Ciudad Trujillo-Miami cruise 
service. 

Additional air services were recently an- 
nounced by Pan American World Airways, 
British West Indian Airways, and the Com- 
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pania Dominicana de Aviacién. These in- 
clude increased international passenger serv- 
ice to San Juan, Puerto Rico; Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti; and Miami, Fla., as well as passenger 
services Within the Republic. New and in- 
creased air cargo services to Puerto Rico, 
Venezuela, and Martinique were also an- 
nounced by the local Companhia Dominicana 
de Aviacion 

As a measure to attract tourists and com- 
mercial travelers during the offseason period 
of the year, the State Hotel Administration 
announced recently a general reduction in 
prices for all state-owned hotels. 

Official indexes for the month of April 
1950 indicate very slight rises in both whole- 
sale and retail prices over the preceding 
month, The cost-of-living index for Ciudad 
Trujillo also rose slightly in April. All in- 
dexes however, were under the 1949 figures 
for the month of April. The index for wages, 
available for March 1950, shows a slight rise 
over the two previous months 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade during April declined both 
in imports and exports from the preceding 
month's figures. Exports fell from 11,299,- 
000 pesos (1 peso=$1, U. S. currency) in 
March to 6,087,000 pesos in April. The drop 
was almost entirely due to the slow move- 
ment of export sugar, which is usually 
shipped in large quanties during April 
Exports in April 1949 totaled 10,283,000 pesos 

Imports in April 1950 totaled 2,431,000 
pesos, a decline of 1,261,000 pesos from the 
preceding month and almost 1,600,000 pesos 
under the figure for April 1949 


PuBLIC WorRKS 


Public works projects continued on an 
active scale during the month under re- 
view. Construction was begun on several 
aqueducts. Public-road work included 
bridge construction, repairs, and improve- 
ments on the La Vega-La Jagua, Higuey- 
Macao, and Carretera Sanchez-San José de 
Ocoa roads. A short service route was com- 
pleted joining the towns of Bayaguana and 
Comate. Other public works included a 
public school at Villa Trujillo, sport and so- 
cial club at Dajabon, academy of music and 
library at Yaguate, and a public park at 
Pedro Santana 

Considerable progress was made also on 
Barahona 
Dredging of the harbor was completed, and 
work on the new docks had reached an ad- 


ort-improvement work at 
I 


vanced stage 

Municipal works included street repairs 
and improvements at Ciudad Trujillo, San- 
tiago, Pimentel, Jarabacoa, Sanchez, Sa- 
mana, Neiba, Barahona, and La Vega, elec- 
tric-lighting improvements at Santiago, and 
construction of feeder roads to nearby farm 
lands from Santiago, La Vega, and Pimentel 


AGRICULTURE 


Dry weather in the most important agri- 
cultural regions of the Dominican Republic 
during April facilitated the harvesting of 
sugar, cacao, tobacco, and other crops. 
Abundant spring rains, beginning in late 
April and continuing during May, facili- 
tated the planting of spring-sown crops and 
revived pastures which had been parched 
during two consecutive dry months. 

Grinding of the 1949-50 sugar crop con- 
tinued, with the production of raw sugar 
to April 30, 1950, totaling 323,399 metric tons, 
as compared with 331,810 metric tons pro- 
duced by the same date in 1949. Exports 
were lagging far behind the 1949 rate. The 
Dominican Sugar Producers Association 
raised its forecast of the current crop from 
480,938 to 491,578 short tons, but even the 
higher figure would be 6 percent below the 
large 1948-49 output of 525,575 short tons. 
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Export-Import Bank’s New 
Credit to Ecuador Aims To 
Aid Agricultural Modern- 
ization 


The Board of Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton announced on June 4 its ap- 
proval of a credit of $250,000 for 
the Republic of Ecuador to be es- 
tablished under the $7,000,000 
commitment authorized last De- 
cember by the Bank. The credit 
will be used to assist Ecuador in 
financing United States equipment 
purchases required in connection 
with a program of agricultural 
modernization, particularly — the 
improvement of rice production. 
This program will be carried out 
by the International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation of New York in 
collaboration with the Ecuadoran 
Government. The International 
Basic Economy Corporation, a 
company established by Nelson 
Rockefeller and associates to carry 
out foreign developmental proj- 
ects, will form an organization for 
the purpose in which it will invest 
$100.000. 

The credit will bear interest at 
the rate of 314 percent per annum 
and will be payable in quarterly 
installments during a 5-year pe- 
riod commencing August 1, 1951. 











Harvesting of the commercial tobacco 
crop continued during April and May in the 
main producing area around Santiago, La 
Vega, and Puerto Plata. Extensive replanting 
of plots washed out by the heavy winter 
rains and several months of fair weather have 
improved prospects for the current tobacco 
harvest. Trade reports now place the size 
of the crop at only moderately smaller than 
1949 commercial output of 19,832 metric tons. 
Prices to date of ordinary criollo-type to- 
bacco have averaged over 7 cents per pound, 
as compared with 6.3 cents per pound for 
last year’s harvest. Exports from the cur- 
rent crop have begun on a modest scale, 
but several large sales have been reported. 
Exports, principally of old-crop tobacco, to- 
taled only 844 metric tons during the first 
4 months of 1950, as compared with 3,690 
metric tons during the January-April pe- 
riod of 1949. 

The main cacao harvest (April—July) was 
proceeding rapidly. Exports of cacao beans 
during April totaled 1,829 metric tons, bring- 
ing the 4-month total to 5,580 metric tons, 
as compared with 3,835 metric tons during 
January—April 1949. Exports were expected 
to total approximately 5,000 metric tons 
monthly during May, June, and July and 
to reach 25,000 metric tons before the end 
of the current crop year on September 30. 
Prices paid to producers and export prices 
firmed during the month, and the trade 
predicted that the current crop would be 
sold in the United States for approximately 
80 percent more than the mediocre 1948-49 
harvest. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL TECHNICAL COMMITTEES Es- 
TABLISHED To ADVISE ON IMPORTS 


Additional technical committees to review 
applications for import licenses and recom- 
mend action have been established in France 
for the following products by orders of Jan- 
uary 16 and March 15, 1950, published in the 
French Journal Officiel of January 18, March 
18 and 24, state reports of January 23, March 
23, and March 31 from the United States 
Embassy, Paris: 

Products intended for the pharmaceutical 
drug and herb trade; biological and opo- 
therapic products; pharmaceutical chemical 
products; fresh, salted, dried, or smoked 
fish; canned fish; crustaceans, shellfish; lum- 
ber and lumber products; and equipment 
for shipbuilding and maintenance. 

(In addition to the committees established 
for the foregoing list of products and those 
for the lists appearing in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 15, 1950, committees had 
formerly been established for biscuits and 
gingerbread; diet foods; fecula and starches; 
glucose; spices; hops; chicory; canned veg- 
etable, fruit and meat foods; cocoa and 
chocolate; tea; beer; liquors; cork and cork 
products; vine plants; metropolitan olives 
and olive oil.) 


BANANAS: IMPORT Duty REESTABLISHED 


The import duty on bananas (French im- 
port tariff item number 71B), suspended 
since July 1944, was reestablished by an 
order of May 5, 1950, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of May 11, states a report 
from the United States Embassy, Paris, May 
15. 

The rate of duty as listed in the present 
French import tariff is 20 percent ad valorem. 


France, French 
Overseas Depart- 
ments, and Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PrRoDUCTS ADMITTED DuTyY-FREE WHEN 
ORIGINATING IN CERTAIN FRENCH OVER- 
SEAS TERRITORIES: LIST REVISED 


A revised list of products exempted from 
import duty in France, French Overseas De- 
partments (Guadeloupe, Martinique, Guiana, 
and Reunion) and Algeria, when originating 
in French Overseas Territories of the “Second 
Group” that do not accord preferential treat- 
ment to products of France, French Overseas 
Departments, and Algeria, had been estab- 
lished by a decree of April 21, 1950, published 
in the French Journal Officiel of May 11, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy, Paris, May 15. This revised list 
supersedes all previous lists. 

(The French Overseas Territories of the 
“Second Group” that do not accord prefer- 
ential treatment to products of France, 
French Overseas Departments, and Algeria 
are: French Somaliland, French Equatorial 
Africa, French Establishments in India, 
French Togoland, and French Cameroun.) 





Tanganyika’s official 1950 annual crop esti- 
mate, as at February 28, 1950, for gum arabic 
is 740 long tons, as compared with 1,100 long 
tons in 1949. 
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Grancolombiana 
Nations 


(Ecuador, Colombia, 
Panama, and Venezuela) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ECONOMIC COUNCIL ESTABLISHED 


The Quito Charter, signed by Colombia, 
Ecuador, Panama, and Venezuela on August 
9, 1948, has been partly implemented by the 
establishment of the Grancolombiana Pro- 
visional Economic Council in Caracas, states 
a report dated March 7, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Caracas. The Economic 
Council is one of the five institutions which 
are to make up the Grancolombiana Eco- 
nomic Organization. 

The Provisional Economic Council consists 
of two representatives from each country, as 
follows: for Colombia—the Colombian Am- 
bassador to Venezuela and the Minister- 
Counselor of the Colombian Embassy; for 
Ecuador—the Ecuadoran Ambassador to 
Venezuela and the Counselor of the Ecu- 
adoran Embassy; for Panama—an observer 
only; for Venezuela—the Director of Political 
Economy of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and a Minister Plenipotentiary. 

The Council will study the economic prob- 
lems of the four countries and determine the 
steps to be taken to form the Customs and 
Economic Union envisaged by the Quito 
Charter. To date, Colombia and Ecuador are 
the only countries in which the legislature 
has approved the Quito Charter. 

At the inaugural session of the Council on 
February 28, 1950, the Foreign Minister of 
Venezuela in his opening address, indicated 
that the full implementation of the Quito 
Charter is not realizable in the foreseeable 
future. He said that he was enthusiastic 
about the economic studies the Council 
might make, but rejected the possibility of 
forming a Customs and Economic Union, 
pointing out as the principal barrier the fact 
that the economies of the four countries are 
similar and that customs unions are possible 
only with complementary economies. The 
Venezuelan Foreign Minister pointed out the 
following as subjects which should be studied 
by the Council: 

1. Unification of legislation on patents 
and trade-marks; 

2. Adoption of uniform nomenclature in 
customs laws; 

3. Study of facilities for importation, ap- 
plication of tariffs, examination and classifi- 
cation of merchandise; 

4. Merchant marine regulations; 

5. Measures to permit marketing of pro- 
duction surpluses and to cover commodity 
deficits; 

6. Establishment and development of new 
industries; and 

7. Cooperation against smuggling activities. 

He said that these studies are indispensable 
in order to arrive at close economic coopera- 
tion among the Grancolombiana countries. 

The Ecuadoran Ambassador to Venezuela, 
in his speech of response, stated that he was 
more hopeful of accomplishing the main 
objectives of the agreement and pointed out 
that participation by Panama and Venezuela 
in the activities of the Council implied no 
obligation to ratify the Quito Charter, which, 
he said, would be carefully reviewed with the 
idea of making necessary revisions. He added 
that the Quito Charter harmonizes with the 
principles and objectives of the United Na- 
tions Organization, the Organization of Amer- 
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ican States, the Havana Conference, and the 
Bogota Economic Agreement. 

One of the Colombian members of the 
Council believes that the formation of the 
Grancolombiana Union can be accomplished 
within the framework of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade signed on October 
30, 1947, at Geneva. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
2, 1948, for an announcement of the sign- 
ing of the Quito Charter. |] 


Western Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT OF EXCHANGE OF Goops WITH 
COLOMBIA AMPLIFIED 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“Colombia.”’) 


Haiti 

DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated May 23, 1950) 


Economic matters were subordinate to po- 
litical developments during May, as a tense 
political situation resulted in the resignation 
of President Estimé on May 10, and the as- 
sumption of power by a Military Junta com- 
posed of three ranking army officers Al- 
though the period since that date has been 
tranquil, it is evident that some time will 
elapse before a clear-cut administrative pat- 
tern can emerge. The Junta has announced 
its intentions of fulfilling all commitments 
of the Republic. One of its first acts, as an- 
nounced by the Government propaganda 
service, was the transfer to the National City 
Bank of New York, for the account of the 
Eximbank, of $315,273 on May 15, as amor- 
tization payment due on the Public Works 
Contract of 1939. 

The Junta has announced, through the 
same service, that its economic program will 
be essentially that recommended by the 
United Nations Mission which visited Haiti 
in late 1948. Although such a sweeping pro- 
gram could be undertaken only on a very 
gradual basis, in view of Haiti's limited fi- 
nancial resources, the statement of the Junta 
suggests that it has no intention of under- 
taking costly projects of dubious economic 
value such as characterized the Estimé regime 


FINANCE 


There is reason to believe that the Junta 
faces a difficult task of rehabilitating the 
Government's financial structure. Although 
there has been an encouraging increase in 
the cash position during the past 3 or 4 
months, the statement of the National Bank 
for the month of April shows a dwindling of 
the Government’s cash account by more 
than 2,000,000 gourdes (5 gourdes—$%1 U. S 
currency). Frantic efforts to complete the 
Bicentennial Exposition buildings before the 
scheduled closing date of June 8 have been 
costly, one of the leading newspapers having 
just estimated that $11,000,000 has been 
poured into this project since its inception 
in 1948. Original estimates called for the 
expenditure of $4,000,000. It has just been 
learned that plans for reopening the Exposi- 
tion for the 1950-51 season have been can- 
celed by the Junta. 

Government revenue for the month of 
March remained high, income of 10,116,000 
gourdes exceeding expenditures by 1,850,000 
gourdes and resulting in total income for the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year of almost 


58,000,000 gourdes as compared with 41,000,. 
000 gourdes during the corresponding periog 
of the 1948-49 fiscal year. There was a 
marked decrease in revenue during April, 
however, only 7,858,710 gourdes h~ving been 
taken in. With the advent ot the “deaq 
season,” normally embracing the summer 
months, revenue probably will remain at a 
level substantially below that of the bonanza 
months fronr November through March, 


OATy 
Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS IN TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
AUSTRIA REVISED 


(See item appearing under ‘Austria.’’) 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR RAW-COTTON 
IMPORTS 


The Indian regulations for the importation 
of American or West Indian cotton have been 
superseded. Under the new regulations, de- 
tailed provisions have been made for all im- 
portations, whether by letter or sample post, 
or as passengers’ accompanied baggage, and 
for fumigation at the ports of Bombay and 
Madras 

Copies of the Government of India's 
amended order of April 18, 1950, are available 
from the Field Service Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and from the Near East 
and African Division, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C 


Commodity Controls 


STANDARDS FOR CASTOR OIL DRAFTED 


The Lubricants Sectional Committee of 
the Indian Standards Institution has de- 
veloped a draft of an Indian standard speci- 
fication for castor oil. The standard covers 
the requirements of four grades of the oil 
in respect to clarity, color, specific gravity, 
refractive index, and other factors, includ- 
ing methods of sampling and testing. Com- 
ments on the draft, which has been circu- 
lated to interested members of the Insti- 
tution, large consumers, manufacturers, and 
technologists will be received by the Di- 
rector of the Institution up to August 5 
1950 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW RULES FOR IMPORTATION OF IRON AND 
STEEL 


Through public notice of April 22, 1950, 
the Ministry of Industry and Supply of the 
Government of India issued a statement of 
the new general principles governing the 
issuance of Indian import licenses for iron 
and steel products. Under these rules all 
import licenses issued by the Steel Import 
Control will be valid, effective immediately, 
only for a one-half year period, January 
June or July-December, without the present 
revalidation provision and, with revalidation 
limited to exceptional cases. In general, im- 
ports from soft- and medium-currency areas 
will be given preference over imports from 
hard-currency areas, provided that price dif- 
ferentials are within reasonable limits. If 
the differentials render imports from hard- 
currency markets economical, licenses from 
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such hard-currency areas as Belgium, Ger- 
many, Japan, and the United States will be 
considered in the light of the currency allo- 
cation available for each country by the Iron 
and Steel Controller in Calcutta, who will be 
the issuing authority. 

A copy of the public notice of April 22, 
1950, is available from the Regional and Dis- 
trict Offices of the Department of Commerce 
and from the Near Eastern and African Divi- 
sion of the Office of International Trade, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

CANADIAN NEWSPRINT LICENSED 


The Government of India has made public 
its decision to issue import licenses for 10,000 
tons of newsprint from Canada during the 
period January-June 1950. The total will 
be divided on varying Dases among estab- 
lished newspapers, newspapers which began 
publication since March 1949, and established 
importers 


EXTENSION OF PROTECTIVE DUTY ON 
STEARIC AND OLEIC ACIDS 


The Government of India has decided to 
continue until December 31, 1951, the pro- 
tective import duty of 30 percent ad valorem 
on stearic and oleic acids, as recommended 
by the Indian Tariff Board 


REBATE OF IMPORT DUTY ON SYNTHETIC- 
SILK YARN EXPORTED IN FIECE Goops 


The Ministry of Commerce of Indian an- 
nounced on May 10 the rebate of customs duty 
of 30 percent ad valorem paid on imported 
synthetic-silk yarn exported in manufactures 
of synthetic-silk piece goods. Until June 30, 
1950, the rebate will provisionally be 12 annas 
(about 12.75 U.S. cents) per pound of fabric. 


PROTECTIVE Duty ON Dry BATTERIES 
EXTENDED 


The Government of India has accepted the 
recommendation of the Indian Tariff Board 
to extend until December 31, 1952, the exist- 
ing protective duty of 30 percent ad valorem 
on dry batteries. The Government also has 
accepted the Board's recommendation that 
import controls of dry batteries should be 
maintained only so long as restrictions are 
necessary as a result of foreign-exchange 
shortage 


CURRENT POLICY OF LICENSING IMPORTS OF 
MACHINE TOOLS AND SPARE PARTS 


On March 23, 1950, the Indian Ministry of 
Industry and Supply announced the policy 
governing the issuance of import licenses for 
machine tools and spare parts for the cur- 
rent half-year licensing period ending June 
30, 1950. Licenses will be issued liberally to 
actual users for imports from the dollar and 
hard-currency areas for specialized machine 
tools not available from soft-currency areas 
and for spare parts for existing machine tools 
Licenses will be granted on the basis of essen- 
tiality and only when similar machinery is 
not available from Indian manufacturers. 
Imports will also be allowed from countries, 
which include machine tools in trade agree- 
ments with the Government of India, up to 
the limits specified in such agreements. 

The official list of machine tools manufac- 
tured in India follows: Bench lathes; cone 
pulley-type lathes up to 13’’ center; all- 
geared head lathes up to 9’’ center; bench 
and pillar-type drilling machines up to 1!4’"'; 
shaping machines up to 24’’; slotting ma- 
chines up to 7’’; planing machines up to 
6 ft. x 3 ft. x 3 ft.; hacksawing machines up 
to 9’'; double-ended tool grinders up to 16’’; 
power presses up to 25 tons; lathe chucks self- 
centering up to 9’’; lathe chucks independent 
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New Cement Project for Brazil Furthered by Export-Import 


Bank Credit 


A credit of $2,070,000 to the Cia. Bahiana de Cimento Portland was an- 
nounced by the Export-Import Bank on June 3. 

This new company will install and operate a 100,000-ton-per-year cement 
plant near the port of Salvador (Bahia), Brazil, which will take advantage of 
the natural-gas fuel now available in that area. The construction cost of the 
plant is set at $4,580,000. Of this amount, $2,275,000 represents the cost 
of United States equipment and services which will be financed jointly by the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. and the Export-Import Bank. Repay- 
ment of the credit will be made in 10 semiannual installments commencing 
after 2 years. Repayment will be guaranteed by Cia. Nacional de Cimento 
Portland of Rio de Janeiro, which will share the ownership of the Bahia 
company with Rio and Bahia investors. 
the Lone Star Cement Corp. of the United States. The interest rate will be 


414 percent. 


“Having the advantages of a large nearby deposit of decomposed coral, 
natural gas from the Bahia oil fields, an expanding local market long under- 
supplied with cement, and management by experienced sponsors, the pros- 
pects of the new plant are considered to be very good,” said Herbert E. 
Gaston, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Bank. “Our credit will 
make possible the furnishing of United States equipment for this develop- 
ment project. The plant in turn is expected to effect savings for the Bahia 
area of Brazil equivalent to about $1,200,000 annually by replacing former 
imports of cement from Europe, and to permit a considerable expansion in 
the yearly construction of roads. harbor facilities, housing, and industrial 


and hydroelectric improvements.” 





The Cia. Nacional is an affiliate of 








up to 18’; and three-jaw drill chucks up 
to eae 
TEA CESS INCREASED 


Effective May 6, the Government of India 
increased the tea cess from 1 rupee 10 annas 
to 2 rupees per 100 pounds, or by about 
23 percent. This tax on exports is utilized 
for the improvement of the tea trade. 


RAawW-HeEmMpP Exports LICENSED FREELY 


Exports of raw hemp, other than manila 
and sisal, will be licensed freely to both 
hard- and soft-currency countries when the 
f. a. s. price does not fall below 200 rupees 
per bale 


IMPORT LICENSING OF DRUGS LIBERALIZED 


Licenses will be issued freely for the im- 
portation of penicillin from dollar and soft- 
currency areas in addition to the licenses 
issued between January 1 and mid-May 1950, 
for imports valued at 4,000,000 rupees (1 
rupee=about US$0.21) from Canada and 
the United States and imports worth 
7,770,000 rupees from soft-currency coun- 
tries. The Government also will liberalize 
licenses for imports from _ soft-currency 
countries of para-amino salicylic acid, in- 
sulin, certain drugs for treating leprosy, 
sulfa drugs, and arsenicals. 


Iraq 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Many Customs DUTIES INCREASED 


The import duties on an extensive list of 
commodities in the Iraqi tariff were in- 
creased substantially by law No. 14 of 1950, 
enacted by Parliament on April 26 and ef- 
fective the same day, states an airgram from 
the United States Embassy at Baghdad. In- 
creases in duties on many processed goods 


range from 10 percent to 33 percent. The 
items affected of which the United States 
has been an important supplier and the 
corresponding percentage of increase in the 
import duty in each case are as follows: 
Soaps, household articles, industrial and 
agricultural tools, calculating machines and 
cash registers, automobile chassis and parts, 
passenger automobiles with carrying capac- 
ity of seven persons or less, motorcycles and 
motor bicycles and side cars and parts for 
the same, refrigerators and similar machines, 
and radios, 33 percent; rayon and woolen 
textiles, 25 percent; and cotton textiles, 
10 percent. 

More complete details may be obtained on 
request to the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or to any of the Department’s field 
offices. 


lreland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DuTy ON ALUMINUM KNITTING 
PINS SUSPENDED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
effective April 12, 1950, suspending indefi- 
nitely the customs duty of 50 percent ad 
valorem on knitting needles of aluminum or 
aluminum alloys. The 50 percent rate had 
applied to imports from all countries. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CoTTON SHIRTS 
INCREASED 


The Irish Government had issued an order, 
effective April 19, 1950, imposing the follow- 
ing additional duties on cellular woven or 
knitted cotton shirts, with collars attached, 
imported into Ireland from any country: (1) 
6 shillings on men’s shirts exceeding 8s. in 
value, and (2) 4 shillings on boys’ shirts 
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exceeding 5s. in value. (The new duties are 
payable in addition to the present tariff of 
3742 percent ad valorem applicable to im- 
ports from non-Commonwealth countries, 
and 25 percent ad valorem applicable to im- 
ports from the United Kingdom, Canada, and 
other Commonwealth countries.) 


QUOTA FOR ELECTRIC FILAMENT LAMPS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing the importation from all coun- 
tries of 50,000 electric filament lamps durihg 
the period June 1 to November 30, 1950. 


QUOTAS FOR WOVEN CoTTON PIECE Goops 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
designating the quantities of woven cotton 
piece goods which may be imported under 
quota during the period June 1 through No- 
vember 30, 1950, as follows: (1) Tickings and 
unpatterned materials used in the manu- 
facture of shirts, pajamas, dungarees and 
other protective clothing, 2,500,000 square 
yards, of which 1,500,000 square yards shall 
be of United Kingdom manufacture; (2) 
toweling, 200,000 square yards, of which 
160,000 square yards shall come from the 
United Kingdom; (3) patterned and other 
piece goods used in the manufacture of shirts 
and pajamas, 4,500,000 square yards, of which 
3,500,000 square yards shall be of United 
Kingdom origin; and (4) woven cotton piece 
goods not covered by the above descriptions, 
12,500,000 square yards, of which 9,500,000 
square yards shall come from the United 
Kingdom, 950,000 square yards to come from 
the United States, and 1,050,000 square yards 
to come from the Netherlands. 


QUOTA ON SPARK PLUGS AND PARTS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
permitting the importation under quota of 
50,000 spark plugs and parts from all coun- 
tries during the period May 1 through Octo- 
ber 31, 1950. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH 
AUSTRIA CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under “Austria."’) 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The first postwar trade and financial ar- 
rangement, covering the period July 1, 1950, 
to July 1, 1951, was recently approved be- 
tween Japan and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, according to information received from 
SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers). The arrangement is subject to 
formal ratification by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. 

Total trade in both directions under the 
agreement is expected to amount to approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 and is to be conducted on 
an open-account basis in United States dol- 
lars. As in most of the other postwar trade 
arrangements which SCAP has concluded on 
behalf of Occupied Japan, the aim is for 
balanced trade at the highest practicable 
level. It is expected that, in accordance with 
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the terms of the trade plan, the Philippines 
will make available to Japan such important 
raw materials as iron ore, copra, abaca, molas- 
ses, hides and skins, lauan logs, and tanning 
materials. Japan plans to export to the 
Philippines a wide variety of manufactured 
products, including interisland and ocean- 
going vessels, fishing boats, structural-steel 
products, corrugated and galvanized iron 
sheets, farming equipment, hydroelectric 
and mining machinery,  sugar-refining 
equipment, electrical equipment and sup- 
plies, and textile products 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COFFEE: OFFICIAL PRICE FOR Export DuTy 
PURPOSES REDUCED 


The official price of coffee for Mexican ex- 
port duty purposes has been reduced from 
9 to 7 pesos per gross kilogram, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy, 
Mexico City, dated May 26, 1950 

The change was effected by a Ministry of 
Finance circular published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of May 25, 1950, and effective retroactively 
to May 18, 1950 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY-EXCHANGE PROTOCOL SIGNED 
WITH INDONESIA AND SWEDEN 


A protocol governing the future exchange 
»9f commodities between Sweden on the one 
hand and the Netherlands and the United 
States of Indonesia on the other, was signed 
in Stockholm on February 20, 1950, according 
to a dispatch dated April 12, from the United 
States Embassy at Stockholm 

The new protocol, which is in modifica- 
tion of the basic Netherlands-Swedish Com- 
mercial Agreement of December 30, 1947, em- 
bodies four commodity lists—the first two 
govern Swedish trade with the Netherlands 
during the period March 1, 1950, to March 1, 
1951, and the latter two cover the exchange 
of commodities between Sweden and the 
United States of Indonesia during the period 
March 1, 1950, to January 1, 1951 It was 
especially provided that, if Indonesia should 
so desire at a later date, the quotas estab- 
lished in lists III and IV can be increased 
by one-fifth and the period of validity ex- 
tended 2 months through March 31, 1951 

It is estimated by the Swedish authorities 
that the exchange of commodities between 
Sweden and the Netherlands proper during 
the period covered by the protocol will bal- 
ance at approximately 285,000,000 Swedish 
crowns in each direction, representing a 
slightly larger volume of trade than has 
prevailed during the past 2 years. Sweden's 
exports to the United States of Indonesia 
under the protocol are protected at 20,000,000 
Swedish crowns, as against 60,000,000 crowns 
worth of imports from Indonesia. The Indo- 
nesian credit balance is to be used in the 
amortization of certain Swedish state and 
private credits to the Netherlands, in the 
amount of 28,000,000 crowns. 

The principal Swedish exports to the Neth- 
erlands under the protocol are iron and 
pyrite ores, pitprops, wallboard, steel tubing, 
and various types of machinery and instru- 
ments. Swedish shipments to Indonesia are 
to include matches, cement, pulp and paper, 
telegraph and telephone equipment, and ball 
and roller bearings and parts. 





Sweden’s imports from the Netherlands 
will include coke, glass sand, textiles, electri- 
cal machinery, radio equipment, vacuum 
cleaners, cotton yarns, and upper and lining 
leather. From Indonesia, Sweden is expected 
to import raw rubber, copra and copra cakes. 
palm oil and kernels, sugar, and tin 
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Pakistan 
Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY 


As part of its policy of fostering industria] 
development, the Government of Pakistan 
has made certain tax concessions, has estab- 
lished a Development Corporation, and has 
released certain policy statements which may 
be of interest to the American investor ; 

In revising the Statement of Industrial 
Policy, the following concessions have been 
made relative to taxation 


1. New industrial undertakings using 
power-driven machinery and employing 
more than 50 persons in Pakistan during 
the first 5 years beginning with 1948-49 as- 
sessment are exempt from income tax, su- 
pertax, and business-profits tax on so much 
of their profits as do not exceed 5 percent 
of the capital employed 

2. A special depreciation allowance 
(which is in addition to the normal de- 
preciation allowance) is given in the first 
year at the rate of 15 percent on buildings 
erected between April 1, 1946, and March 
31, 1953 (both dates inclusive), and at 10 
percent on other building: 

3. Initial depreciation is allowed at 20 
percent in the case of machinery or plant 
installed where the machinery or plant 
has not previously been used in Pakistan 

4. Depreciation in respect of plant and 
machinery installed on or after April 1, 
1948, and before April 1, 1953, is allowed 
at double the prescribed rate 

5. An extra depreciati allowance is 
given on machinery and plant at 50 per- 
cent of the normal rate for double-shift 
working and 100 percent of the normal 
rate for triple-shift working, proportionate 
to the number of days during which dou- 
ble and triple shifts are worked 


While inaugurating the Pakistan Council 
of Industries on September 8, 1949, the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan announced the decision 
of the Government to establish an Industrial 
Development Corporation. He said, “As is 
well known, the policy of Government has, 
from the very beginning, been to afford the 
fullest opportunities to private enterprise to 
develop industries in the country. Many 
measures have been taken to this end 
Whilst private enterprise has come forward 
in some measure to develop certain indus- 
tries, it has not shown that enthusiasm and 
interest for other industries which are of 
vital concern to Pakistan, such as jute and 
paper mills, heavy engineering industries in- 
cluding fertilizers. These industries require 
large blocks of capital and considerable tech- 
nical skill and managerial experience. Pri- 
vate enterprise is not able, unaided, to 
undertake these projects.” 

In April 1950, a bill (No. 24 of 1950) was 
enacted which provides for the establishment 
of the Pakistan Industrial Development Cor- 
poration. It provides for the setting up of 
a corporation with a capital of 10,000,000 
rupees whereby the Government shall assist 
in the development of jute, paper, heavy 
engineering, shipbuilding, heavy chemicals, 
and fertilizers 

On his recent visit to the United States, 
the Prime Minister referred to the Industrial 
Development Corporation as being charged 
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with the function of promoting certain key 
industries. Inasmuch as indigenous capital 
was inadequate and not immediately forth- 
coming and foreign capital had not come 
forward, the Government decided to make a 
beginning. The Corporation will raise capi- 
tal in Pakistan and abroad, but the Govern- 
ment has made provision to underwrite the 
capital to the extent that it is not privately 
forthcoming. According to the Prime Min- 
ister, these industries will be managed as pri- 
vate industries by directors who will have, 
within the limits of national policies, com- 
plete freedom from Government interference 
in manufacture, control, and direction. For- 
eign capital would be welcome to associate 
with the Corporation. 

The Minister of Industries stated recently 
that since the Government had taken over 
powers ol planning and regulating industries 
that rules and conditions for the participa- 
tion of foreign capital in industries in Pakis- 
tan will be set forth. 

The powers for regulating industries, re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph, are 
stated in the Development of Industries 
(Federal Control) Act, 1949, which lists 27 
specific industries as being under Federal 
control 


I aes 
Panama 
DISPATCH FROM LLS. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated May 29, 1950) 


Panama's economy continued at a low level 
of activity during May. The Inspector Gen- 
eral of Labor gave permission to two firms 
to suspend from employment about 75 work- 
ers on the grounds that the sales cf these 
companies had dropped 50 percent. There 
was a steady decline in the general index of 
retail food prices in the city of Panama dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1950; the index for 
April was 174.5 (1939-40--100) compared 
with 183.0 in April 1949. Imports through 
the Maritime Customs of Panama City, which 
is regarded as a commercial barometer of 
the Republic, showed a drop of more than 
$225,000 in April as compared with March 
Imports through the Panama City customs 
in April amounted to $2,744,833 (March, 
$2,972,444), on which taxes amounted to 
$522,675 (March, $569,775) Comparable im- 
ports in April 1949 amounted to $3,273,383, 
or 16 percent more than imports during the 
same month in 1950 

In an effort to improve business, Colon, the 
second largest city in the Republic, insti- 
tuted its first “Bargain Day” sale on May 6 
Following an advertising campaign to attract 
customers from other parts of the Republic 
and from the Canal Zone, the undertaking 
was successfully consummated, and it 1s 
planned to hold similar sales every 3 months 

The Government took a vigorous step to 
stimulate economic activity when measures 
designed to protect and promote capital 
investment in Panama were enacted by 
Decree Law No. 12 of May 10 (See ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY orf June 12, 1950). This 
decree has been hailed locally as of incal- 
culable importance to the economic future of 
the country. Under its terms emphasis was 
placed on production and new means of 
assisting the development of the interior of 
the Republic, rather than confining economic 
activity to purely commercial pursuits. The 
intent of the new law is to provide the basis 
for greater economic and fiscal stability, 
and it is regarded as an important economic 
plan. All enterprises established in Panama 
with national or foreign capital, which adapt 
themselves to the terms of the new decree 
law, will enjoy certain privileges for up to 
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25 years. This law applies to agricultural 
and livestock activities, manufacturing in- 
dustries, and extractive industries relating 
to forests, minerals, or fishing. Through the 
stimulation of these activities it is hoped to 
increase employment, promote the produc- 
tion of national raw materials, increase pro- 
duction of consumer goods, increase exports, 
and decrease the outflow of currency. 

Under Decree Law No. 393 of April 29, 1950, 
authority was granted for the issuance of 
Treasury Bonds (Conversion Bonds of 1950) 
in the amount of $4,000,000 to pay Panama’s 
internal debt, including only those claims 
existing against the National Treasury 
through December 31, 1949. These bonds will 
draw interest at the annual rate of 4 per- 
cent, payable quarterly. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EVAPORATED, CONDENSED, AND POWDERED 
MILK, AND CANNED TOMATO PASTES AND 
SauCES: IMPORTATION LIMITED TO ONE 
BANK 


The Panamanian Government has in- 
formed the United States Embassy that a 
decree has been issued to the effect that all 
imports of evaporated, condensed, and 
powdered milk, and canned tomato pastes 
and sauces will be made only by the Agri- 
cultural, Livestock and Industrial Bank 
(Banco Agro-Pecuario e Industrial), states 
a telegram of May 17, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Panama City. 

The Bank will import the quantities of 
milk and tomato products necessary to sup- 
ply the country’s needs after available do- 
mestic products have been sold and will 
sell directly to retail merchants, thus elemi- 
nating agents and importers. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
15, 1949, for announcement of designation 
of Agricultural, Livestock and Industrial 
Bank as sole importer of these milk products. 
This authority has now been extended to in- 
clude canned tomato pastes and sauces. | 


LEGISLATION AUTHORIZES MEASURES TO 
ENCOURAGE INDUSTRY 


The Panamanian Government has issued a 
decree signed on May 10, 1950, providing for 
special benefits for business already estab- 
lished or to be established in Panama, states 
a telegram of May 10, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Panama City. 

The major concessions, which may be 
granted for periods up to 25 years, are as 
follows: 

1. Exemption from: (a) Taxes, duties, and 
other charges on the importation of machin- 
ery, spare parts, fuel, lubricants, and raw 
materials unavailable locally; (b) certain 
provisions of Panamanian labor laws as re- 
gards foreign technical personnel; (c) taxes 
and other charges on production and sales 
(except income tax, social-security tax, and 
charges for public services); (d) export du- 
ties; and (e) income taxes on profits derived 
from operations outside Panama. 

2. Tariff protection, provided that national 
demand is being supplied within 1 year after 
production begins. 


Peru 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated May 20, 1950) 
EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Pressure on the foreign-exchange market 
to meet current demands continued through 


the latter part of April and the first week 
of May, bringing average selling rates to 
16.14 soles per dollar for drafts and 14.82 
soles for dollar certificates by May 6. A sub- 
sequent strengthening of the sol indicates 
that demand and supply were again rela- 
tively balanced. By May 20, rates reached 
an average of 15.70 soles per dollar for drafts 
and 14.90 soles for certificates. Between 
April 20 and May 20 quotations for sterling 
certificates declined from 38.54 soles per 
pound to 37 soles, the disparity in the dollar- 
sterling cross rate for certificates thereby 
growing to 11 percent ($2.49 per pound) 
while the discount for drafts remained at 
7 percent. 

Purchases of foreign exchange by the com- 
mercial banks and brokers during April were 
equivalent to $15,059,000 ($12,175,000 in cer- 
tificates and $2,884,000 in drafts) in com- 
parison with acquisitions of $11,340,000 
($7,787,000 in certificates and $3,533,000 in 
drafts) during March. April sales totaled 
$15,279,000, compared with $11,383,000 in 
March. The increase in April was attributed 
to offerings of exchange from cotton sales. 
Purchases and sales of certificates through 
the commercial banks include future con- 
tracts. 

Exchange bought and sold in April by the 
Central Reserve Bank was equivalent to $1,- 
744,558 and $1,740,923, respectively, com- 
pared with receipts and sales of $969,020 and 
$1,044,106 in the preceding month. The net 
exchange position of the Central Reserve 
Bank, including gold, improved slightly 
from an equivalent of $10,586,000 in March 
to $10,595,000 in April. 

Government budgetary receipts and ex- 
penditures (excluding Special Law transac- 
tions) during 1949 totaled 1,175,197,405 soles 
and 1,139,995,308 soles, respectively, leaving 
a surplus of 35,202,097 soles as compared with 
a deficit of 30,000,000 soles in the fiscal year 
1948. 

Decree-law No. 11330 of April 21, 1950, au- 
thorized the capital of the Agricultural Bank 
to be increased from 25,000,000 to 100,000,000 
soles, to be fully covered by the Government. 


KLEIN MISSION 

Publication of several reports prepared by 
the Klein Economic and Financial Mission 
was initiated during the past month. The 
published reports include recommendations 
for the estabiishment of a National Economic 
Council to coordinate the Government's eco- 
nomic policies; reorganization of the Peru- 
vian customs administration to achieve 
greater efficiency and economy of operation; 
consolidation of the various special (“Cu- 
entas de Orden’’) taxes on imports; gradual 
expansion of the “List of Permitted Im- 
ports”; and abolishment of export taxes at 
the earliest possible moment. An official 
announcement of May 8, 1950, indicates that 
the Mission’s recommendations are under 
active consideration by the Government. 


LEGISLATION 


A new Peruvian mining code, the same as 
the draft published in the Lima press on 
May 10, was promulgated by decree-law No. 
11357 of May 12, 1950. It is anticipated, in 
view of the generally favorable reception 
given the draft in trade circles, that promul- 
gation of the code will contribute to an im- 
provement of the investment climate in 
Peru. 

Pursuant to Peru's intention to attend the 
third session of negotiations under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trdde to be 
held at Torquay, England, in September 
1950, a special commission was appointed by 
Supreme Resolution on May 16 to undertake 
preliminary studies for the forthcoming ne- 
gotiations. The commission consists of gov- 
ernment Officials from the Ministries of Fi- 
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regarding the proposed enterprise. 


production. 


that have been investigated. 


“know how” that will be available. 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Prior Approval Necessary for 


Establishment of New Industries 


Firms or individuals contemplating the establishment of new industries 
in the Union of South Africa are required to obtain the prior approval of the 
Directorate of Imports and Exports in that country. according to a recent 
report received from the American Embassy at Pretoria. This policy has 
been adopted by the Union Government as an auxiliary one to its present 
import and exchange control policy and is aimed at restricting new industrial 
undertakings to those most likely to contribute to the country’s export, 
foreign-exchange, and balance-of-payments position. 

In applying to the Directorate for consideration of new industrial estab- 
lishments, firms or individuals concerned must provide detailed information 
Among such required information are 
the following: (1) Nature of the business and proposed value and volume of 
(2) The amount of capital available. both local and foreign. 
and its form (cash, land, buildings. machinery. etc.). 
‘proposed dividends, royalties, or other payments to be made on oversea capi- 
tal. (4) Estimated manufacturing costs and profits. 
and machinery requirements, including a breakdown of the items obtainable 
locally and the items and countries from which foreign equipment must be 
obtained. (6) The requirements for both South African and imported raw 
materials. (7) The export possibilities of the product and the export markets 
(8) The employment factor of the proposed 
industry, its competitive position under normal conditions. and the technical 


(Complete details regarding data and other information required to be 
submitted to the Directorate of Imports and Exports in South Africa are 
available on request addressed to the British Commonwealth Division. Office 
of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce. Washington 25. D.C.) 


(3) The nature of 


(5) Details of plant 








nance and Foreign Relations and is to seek 
the advice of representatives from industry 
and commerce. 


Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW IMPORT-CONTROL LAW PASSED 


A new law, continuing an import-control 
system in the Philippines, was passed on May 
18, and signed by President Quirino on May 
22, becoming Republic Act 426. Provisions 
of the law are retroactive to May 18. 

Radical changes in the basic structure of 
import control were made under Republic 
Act 426. The new law brings all imports 
under control of the Import Control Board, 
in contrast to the former system of selective 
licensing, and coordinates foreign-exchange 
coverage for the payment of imports. 

Classification of selected commodities is 
made in four categories: Prime, essential, 
nonessential, and luxury imports, in Appen- 
dixes to the law, A, B, C, and D, respectively, 
for purposes of establishing percentage cuts 
from the base period, which is the average 
of imports in 1946, 1947, and 1948. Ranges 
of the cuts fixed for the four categories are: 
Appendix A, not more than 40 percent; ap- 
pendix B, not less than 40 percent nor more 
than 60 percent; appendix C, not less than 60 
percent nor more than 80 percent; appendix 
D, not less than 80 percent nor more than 
90 percent. The law provides, however, for 
continuation of quota cuts established by 
Executive Order 295 (December 1, 1949) as 
amended, until the specific cuts in accordance 
with the above categories are fixed by the 
Import Control Board. It is specified that 
this must be done within 60 days. 
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All commodities not included in the Ap- 
pendixes to Republic Act 426, or otherwise 
exempted, are subject to license and to a 
ceiling not greater than c. i. f. values of the 
same items imported in 1948. Among specific 
exemptions from the ceiling are imports in- 
tended for dollar-producing and dollar-saving 
industries 

The Import Control Board shall reserve for 
new importers who did not import during 
1946, 1947, and/or 1948, 30 percent of the total 
import quota for the fiscal year 1950-51, 40 
percent for 1951-52, and 50 percent for 1952 
53. These new importers must be Philippine 
citizens or juridical entities 60 percent of 
which is owned by Philippine nationals. The 
law states that “nothing contained in this 
section shall in any way impair or abridge 
the rights granted to citizens and juridical 
entities of the United States of America 
under the executive agreement signed on 
July 4, 1946, between that country and the 
Republic of the Philippines.""' New import- 
ers must present evidence of financial ca- 
pacity and business standing 

Imports of flour will be allocated exclu- 
sively by the Philippine Relief and Trade 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

The import-control system will be admin- 
istered by an Import Control Administration, 
as successor to the former Import Control 
Office, and in accordance with the general 
policies formulated by the Import Control 
Board under the new law. 


' Article X-4 of the Agreement states that 
if the President of the United States deter- 
mines that the Philippine Government “is 
in any manner discriminating against citi- 
zens of the United States or any form of 
United States business enterprise, then the 
President of the United States shall have the 
right to suspend the effectiveness of the 
whole or any portion of this Agreement.” 


Foreign exchange available for imports 
will be certified from time to time by the 
Monetary Board of the Central Bank. No 
import license may be issued by the Import 
Control Administration if the value thereof 
exceeds the balance of foreign exchange 
available for that period. Upon presentation 
of an import license, the necessary foreign 
exchange will be issued. 

[Full details of Republic Act 426 will be 
made available from Field Offices of the De. 
partment of Commerce as soon as possible. | 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH JAPAN 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“Japan.”’) 


Y ° 
Spain 
DISPATCH FROM LoS. EMBASSY AT 
VADRID 
(Dated May 15, 1950) 


In the climatic belt of normally high mois- 
ture from Barcelona to Vigo ample rain fell 
during April, and also during the first half 
of May, so crops are in good condition. The 
power situation is materially improved, with 
all restrictions being removed in the Barce- 
lona area for the first time in many months 
In other parts of Spain, however, particularly 
the “bread baskKet’’ area stretching from 
Salamanca to Burgos, a combination of un- 
seasonably cold weather, plus lower-than- 
average rainfall dimmed prospects for the 
good cereal-crop harvest which had _ pre- 
viously been forecast The barley crop also 
apparently has been somewhat damaged. 
The great olive-producing Province of Jaen 
is suffering from lack of moisture, and local 
observers fear a poor Olive-oil crop. Hydro- 
electric reserves in the western Andalucian 
area, particularly Granada and Malaga, are 
very low, and industrial power is available 
only 9 hours a week 

The over-all crop outlook at the present 
time is about equal to the average for the 
past several years Weather conditions 
within the next few weeks, however, may 
result in a very rapid improvement or 
deterioration 

Recently published Spanish statistics for 
February foreign trade showed a notable drop 
under last year's exports to both the United 
Kingdom and France, Spain's two largest 
customers. Part of this was accounted for 
by the orange crop, where volume held up 
well but price fell to 60 percent of last year's 
price, in terms of gold pesetas, because of 
devaluation Neither Spanish nor United 
States customs figures have been confirming 
the exceedingly optimistic exports to the 
United States indicated by consular invoice 
declarations, but the official figures are some- 
what higher than for last year 

The Minister of Industry and Commerce 
made a policy statement to the spring session 
of the Cortes during the first week in May 
which, in general, reiterated his former views 
on the necessity of a controlled economy as 
a temporary measure under present scarcity 
conditions. Some commentators interpreted 
his remarks on the desirability of foreign 
capital as implying more liberal treatment 
with respect to allowable percentages of 
participation and the transfer of foreign 
exchange for industrial dividends and royal- 
ties. During the month, in fact, the first 
exception was made to the law limiting for- 
eign capital participation in manufacturing 
processes to 25 percent, when an American 
company was permitted to participate up to 
45 percent in an expansion of their local 
plant. 
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The Minister (Mr. Su&nces) also reiterated 
nis statements that the State would not 
interfere in industrial fields where private 
capital could and would operate satisfac- 
torily. 

The possibility of Sp&in’s receiving finan- 
cial aid from the United States received press 
attention, particularly in connection with 
the Senate’s defeat of a rider to the ECA 
appropriation bill earmarking certain funds 
for Spain. Particular attention was paid to 
the repetition of statements originally made 
a year ago that Spain would be fully eligible 
for Eximbank loans which meet the Bank’s 
nermal credit policies. Application was 
definitely made for one small loan for a 
nitrogen plant, and several other applica- 
tions were reported in process. 

Several additional decrees giving wage in- 
creases were published during the month, 
particularly for metal and mining workers, 
paper-mill workers, and some government 
employees, most of whom received increases 
in the vicinity of 20 to 25 percent. Basic 
steel prices were increased by about 60 per- 
cent. So far, the cost-of-living indexes have 
maintained their normal seasonal drop, but 
the wholesale price index moved upward in 
March 

Security markets have been strong with a 
fairly substantial volume, although both vol- 
ume and prices leveled off early in May. 
Currency in circulation has remained unsea- 
sonably high. Credit and collections in most 
areas seemed a little easier than at this time 
last year 

The two great festivals of Holy Week and 
the Feria de Sevilla both fell in April this 
year and attracted more than 20,000 foreign 
tourists. French tourists predominated, but 
there were a large number of Americans, and 
it was noticeable in Madrid that there were 
more American tourists than at any time 
during recent years. Reservations in the 
better hotels were unobtainable without sev- 
eral weeks’ advance notice. If this trend 
continues during the summer it will have a 
beneficial effect on Spain's payments balance, 
as dollar revenue from this source recently 
has been negligible. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw COMMODITY -EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH DENMARK 
(See item appearing under “Denmark.”) 
COMMODITY-EXCHANGE PROTOCOL SIGNED 
WITH NETHERLANDS 


(See item appearing under “Netherlands.”’) 
United States 
of Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITY-EXCHANGE PROTOCOL SIGNED 
WITH NETHERLANDS 


(See item appearing under “Netherlands.”’) 





Rumania recently has received from the 
U. S. S. R. a shipment of sulfur for tree- 
spraying and a special fertilizer known as 
“Kainita” for use on State and collective 
farms 
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United Kin edom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DRAW-BaAcCK CONTINUED AND INCREASED ON 
CERTAIN KINDS OF PAPER USED IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF PAPER BAGS 


The British Treasury has issued an order 
continuing the allowance of draw-back on 
certain kinds of imported paper used in the 
manufacture of unused open-topped paper 
bags without flaps. Effective from May 9, 
1950, draw-back is payable on the following 
kinds of paper at the increased rates shown: 


Drawback 


per ton 

Paper cS. & 
Kraft paper, unbleached ‘kh 8 
Kraft paper, bleached 1 5 O 
Sulfite wrapping paper, machine glazed 9 0 O 
Greaseproof paper, unbleached 9 156 O 
(ireaseproof paper, bleached 12 5 0 
Glazed transparent paper iy @ & 


|. 
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Uruguay 
DISPATCH FROM AMERICAN 
EMBASSY AT MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated May 23, 1950) 


The strike which tied up the Uruguayan 
wool industry for nearly 3 months, com- 
mencing February 8, finally came to an end 
on April 27. Although retroactive pay and 
several minor points at issue remain to be 
negotiated, the warehouse workers, the team- 
sters, and the stevedores, who had refused 
to load wool on vessels during the strike, 
returned to work late in April. By May 13, 
total sales for export of the 1949-1950 wool 
clip amounted to 112,424 bales, of which the 
United States purchased 75,635. An esti- 
mated 20,000 bales of the current clip remain 
unsold Prices are very high, good grades 
commanding 25 pesos and higher per 10 kilos. 


DECLINE IN DOLLAR RESERVES 


Among the results of the wool strike has 
been a decline in Uruguay's favorable bal- 
ance of trade and in available gold and dollar 
reserves. Uruguay had a favorable trade bal- 
ance of about $5,600,000 in January. The 
wool strike cut that balance to about $2,400,- 
000 during February. This downward trend 
probably continued during March and April, 
but with the resumption of wool exports in 
May, an immediate improvement was ex- 
pected. Available gold and dollar reserves 
are reliably estimated to have declined by 
about $8,000,000 during the period of the 
wool strike to around $30,000,000 at the end 
of April, or about the same as at the end of 
1949 


CREDIT AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Money has remained fairly tight, accen- 


tuated somewhat by renewed demand for 
loans to finance wool exports. However, 
banks generally have been able to take care 
of the greater part of normal commercial 
requirements. In a fairly active free ex- 
change market, the dollar strengthened 
steadily during May from 2.64 pesos to about 
2.80. On May 17, the Uruguayan Senate ap- 
proved a bill substantially widening the 
power of the Bank of the Republic to issue 
currency. With final approval considered 
probable, the rate for dollars outside of the 
banks rose to 2.90 on May 17 but receded to 
about 2.80 on the same day. 

Business in general has continued at a 
high level. Although current statistical in- 
dices are not available, the following are 
among a number of indicators showing the 
present level of business: (1) A 21.8 percent 


increase in the declared value of construction 
permits in Montevideo during the first quar- 
ter of 1950 over the comparable period of 
1949; (2) a 12.4 percent increase in electric 
energy sold to industrial establishments dur- 
ing January 1950 over the same month of 
1949; (3) an increase of 12.1 percent in at- 
tendance at theaters and related public ex- 
hibitions during the period January—March 
1950 in comparison with the first quarter of 
1949; and (4) an increase of 12.9 percent in 
bank deposits in January 1950 as compared 
with the same month of 1949. Whereas a 
number of indications of buyers’ resistance 
have appeared during the past several 
months, up to now the only break in the 
generally high volume of retail sales has 
occurred in sales of textiles and hardware. 


AGRICULTURE AND MEAT PACKING 


Toward the end of May there was a brief 
strike in the meat-packing industry, which 
appears to have been settled more by a truce 
than by a final agreement. With the threat 
of a protracted strike held over them, the 
packing houses have cut back purchases of 
cattle to 1 day’s supply ahead of processing 
capacity, and hence the movement of cattle 
to market has been greatly reduced. Graz- 
ing conditions have been ideal, and the herds 
on the range are reported to be exceptionally 
large for this season. Mild weather and 
plentiful rainfall have had good effects on 
grzin crops. Importations of corn have been 
made from Argentina, inasmuch as entries of 
home-grown corn are not yet sufficient to 
meet domestic needs. 


CHANGE IN MARKING REQUIREMENTS 

On April 22, a decree was issued permitting 
the importation of tools and instruments 
having markings in the English system pro- 
vided that they also carry markings in the 
metric system. Previously only markings in 
the metric system were permitted. The new 
regulations will facilitate compliance with 
the requirements of the Uruguayan market 
inasmuch as much equipment of United 
States manufacture is calibrated in both 
systems for the American market. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UsED RUBBER TIRES: SUBJECT TO EXPORT 
LICENSE 


The exportation and reexportation of used 
or unserviceable rubber tires from Venezuela 
has been made subject to an export license 
by resolution No. 293, dated May 4, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of the same date, 
states a report dated May 9, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at Caracas. The ex- 
port license must be requested for each ex- 
port shipment, from the National Supply 
Commission of Caracas. 


S1GcHT DraFt SHIPMENTS CANNOT BE WITH- 
DRAWN From CustomMsS UNDER BOND 
WHEN DOCUMENTS AVAILABLE: BOND 
PROVISIONS TIGHTENED 


The Venezuelan Bureau of Customs on 
October 21, 1949, sent a circular letter to the 
customhouses instructing them not to re- 
lease shipments on sight draft from the cus- 
toms under bond, when they know that the 
documents covering such shipments are at 
a bank in Venezuela, states a report dated 
May 12, 1950, from the United States Embassy 
at Caracas. Formerly, such shipments could 
be withdrawn from the customs under a 90- 
day bond for the invoice value of the goods. 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


UsE OF ““MARATHON”’ To IMPROVE SERVICE, 
SCOTLAND 


Twenty-seater Handley-Page Marathons 
are to replace the five- to six-seater de 
Havilland Rapides on British European Air- 
ways’ secondary services in Scotland. The 
Marathon, which is an all-metal high-wing 
monoplane, is fitted with pneumatically op- 
erated high-lift flaps, which will enable the 
plane to achieve the short take-offs and 
landings required on some of the smaller 
airfields. 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


IMPORTS AND Exports, HonG KONG 


Imports of motor vehicles into Hong Kong 
totaled 3,868 in 1949 compared with 3,123 
in 1948. The principal suppliers in 1949, with 
figures for 1948 in parentheses, were: United 
States, 754 (929) units; the United King- 
dom 2,619 (1,907); and Canada 140 (238). 

Exports of motor vehicles from Hong Kong 
totaled 1,001 in 1949 (1,391 in 1948). 


NEw Factory To Propuce Fiat Avro- 
MOBILES, BARCELONA, SPAIN 


Fiat automobiles will be constructed at a 
plant to be built in the free port of Barcelona, 
Spain, according to a public announcement. 
Plans call for an annual initial production of 
10,000 units, with a later goal of 20,000 units. 
An increasing proportion of Spanish products 
will be used. 

The INI (Instituto Nacional de Industria) 
holds 51 percent of the capital of the new 
corporation. Of the remaining 49 percent 
Italian Fiat interest hold one-seventh, and six 
Spanish banks the rest. 


IMPORTS OF MOTIVE PRODUCTS, URUGUAY 


Imports of motive products into Uruguay 
in the first 10 months of 1949, with figures 
for the corresponding period of 1948 in 
parentheses, included 1,573 (3,130) passenger 
cars; 868 (2,072) trucks and busses; 8 (23) 
trailers; and 470 (395) motorcycles. The 
principal suppliers of passenger cars were: 
Great Britain, 557 units; France, 554; United 
States, 388; Belgium, 31; and Czechoslovakia, 
29. 

The United States was the principal source 
for complete busses, trailers, and automo- 
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tive repair parts. Trucks, truck and bus 
chassis, and motorcycles were imported prin- 
cipally from Great Britain. 

Although there is a heavy demand for 
United States automobiles, importations were 
restricted because of the lack of dollar ex- 
change 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF SUPER- 
PHOSPHATES, BELGIUM 


Belgium’s production and exports of super- 
phosphates declined sharply in the second 
half of 1949 from totals in the first half. Ex- 
ports showed considerable recovery, however, 
increasing to 20,500 tons (P.O, content) in 
January 1950 from 12,900 tons in December 
1949. 


SHORTAGE OF COAL-TaAR DYES, BRAZII 


Brazil’s supplies of coal-tar dyes, particu- 
larly vat dyes, were inadequate for the tex- 
tile industry's needs in 1949, principally be- 
cause of the foreign-exchange and licensing 
situation. However, good stocks of these ma- 
terials were on hand at the beginning of 
1949 and lasted nearly through the third 
quarter. 


PYRITE PRODUCTION AND SALES, CANADA 


Pyrites produced in Canada are obtained 
as a byproduct from the concentration of 
sufide ores; none is mined as primary mate- 
rial. The concentrates have a sulfur content 
of 47 to 50 percent. Pyrites in this form are 
sold to sulfuric-acid plants in British 
Columbia, Ontario, and Quebec, and are ex- 
ported to the United States and Mexico 


SUPERPHOSPHATE AND BASIC-SLAG 
PRODUCTION, BAVARIA, GERMANY 


Production of superphosphate in Bavaria, 
Germany, in the first quarter of 1950 was 
seasonally high It rose from 155 metric 
tons in January to 223 tons in February and 
to 383 tons in March. Output of basic slag 
in the 3 months was 746 tons, 711 tons, and 
890 tons, respectively 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CARBON-DIOXIDE 
PLANT PLANNED, HAITI 


The Haitian Government recently has 
granted concessions for the establishment of 
several new industries. These include a 
carbon-dioxide plant. 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION BELOW 
EXPECTATIONS IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Consumption of fertilizers in Western 
Germany in the 1949-50 fertilizer year was 
scheduled to rise considerably above that in 
1948-49. However, current estimates based 
on purchases and advance orders indicate 
that the amount will not nearly approach 
planned figures. Several reasons are as- 
signed to the failure to meet the expected 
figures—target figures were set at high 
levels, farmers are short of ready cash, and 


high interest rates and the uncertainty of 
future agricultural policy have delayed pur- 
chases. Superphosphate made up a large 
part of the supply of phosphates, but farm. 
ers prefer basic slag, which also is less ex- 
pensive. 


PLANS FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION OF 
SUPERPHOSPHATE, INDIA 


The Target Committee, Government of 
India, has suggested a production goal of 
100,000 long tons of superphosphate in 1950, 
Output in 1949 was 46,700 tons. The impor- 
tation of 90,000 tons of phosphate rock to 
be used in attaining planned output and for 
normal carry-over to Maintain production in 
early 1951 also has been recommended 
Both proposals are under consideration 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS REPORTED To Be 
RISING, INDIA 


Ammonium sulfate and other fertilizers 
are among the major categories of goods now 
especially active in commerce through Bom- 
bay, India, port authorities report. It is be- 
lieved that imorts of these products are 
rising. 


ITALY’S 1949 Exports OF TARTARIC ACID 

Italy’s exports of tartaric acid recovered 
somewhat in 1949 from a low in 1948, but did 
not reach the prewar figure. Exports in 
1949 totaled 1,800 metric tons, compared 
fith 910 tons in 1948 and 2,000 tons in 1938 


SLIGHT DECREASE IN JAMAICAN EXPORTS 
OF ANNATTO DYE 


Jamaican exports of annatto, a natural 
dye obtained from the orellana tree, dropped 
Slightly in 1949 to 553,455 pounds valued 


at £23,815, from 570,421 pounds (£20,352) in 
1948. This item was among the island's 
15 most important agricultural exports 
Annatto is used in coloring butter and 
cheese, in the preparation of chocolate prod- 
ucts, and sometimes as a dye for certain 
fabrics, especially silk. The orellana tree 
is cultivated in various parts of Jamaica and 
elsewhere in the West Indies 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Imports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
medicines by the Republic of the Philip- 
pines in the first half of 1949 were valued at 
$9,382,000. The United States has been the 
chief supplier for many years, and in the 
postwar period has increased its share in 
the market 


ExPporRTs OF ALCOHOL FROM MavuriTIUsS 
CURTAILED 


Exports of alcohol from Mauritius have 
been at a standstill in the past few months 
because of a shortage of drums and also be- 
cause of the lower prices quoted by oversea 
buyers. However, an offer for 1,000,000 liters 
has been accepted from the United Kingdom, 
and it is hoped that negotiations undertaken 
in London will lead to the establishment of 
a steady market 
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U. S. THE PRINCIPAL SUPPLIER OF CASEIN 
TO JAPAN 


Japan’s imports of casein in the second 
half of 1949 totaled 256 metric tons, valued 
at $158,479. The United States was the prin- 
cipal supplier. 


MARCH PRODUCTION OF IMPORTANT 
CHEMICAL ITEMS, JAPAN 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Japan in March 1950 was as follows, in 
metric tons (February figures in paren- 
theses): Ammonium sulfate, 117,758 (103,- 
971); calcium cyanamide, 34,970 (25,343); 
superphosphate, 155,911 (141,250); and caus- 
tic soda, 12,900 (11,513). 


ExPORTS OF WHITE ARSENIC DECREASED, 
PORTUGAL 


Portugal's exports of white arsenic in 
1949—743 metric tons—decreased by approxi- 
mately 50 percent as compared with exports 
in 1948. Stocks have been accumulating at 
the rate of about 100 tons a month and at 
the end of December amounted almost to a 
year’s exports at the 1949 rate 


PLANNED PURCHASES OF SPECIFIED ITEMs, 
SOUTHERN KOREA 


The import program of southern Korea for 
the first quarter of the fiscal year, covering 
the period April-June 1950, provides for pur- 
chases of substantial quantities of chemicals. 
Chemical products are divided into two 
groups. The first includes (values in United 
States dollars) : Caustic soda, 30,000; bleach- 
ing powder, 10,500; calcium carbide, 10,000; 
potassium chlorate, 10,000; and other, 5,000 
The second group includes: Paints and ma- 
terials, 30,000; dyes, 100,000; soda ash, 40,000; 
and other, 50,000 


ExpoRTS OF BARYTES, SWAZILAND 


Swaziland’s exports of barytes in 1949 to- 
taled 114 short tons, compared with 108 tons 
in 1948. Exports in 1947 were considerably 
larger—-378 tons 


DECLINE IN SWITZERLAND'S EXPORTS OF 
CoaL-TAr DYES 


Switzerland's exports of coal-tar dyes in 
the first quarter of 1950 declined less sharply 
in value from those in the corresponding 
period of 1949 than had been anticipated 
Totals were 48,600,000 francs and 53,700,000 
francs, respectively (1 Swiss franc = $0.23, 
U.S. currency.) However, it is believed that 
exports have been maintained at good levels 
partly because of the backlog of orders, 
which now is largely exhausted 


RANGE OF PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN 
YUGOSLAVIA EXPANDED 


The chemical industry in Macedonia, 
Yugoslavia, is producing oxygen, oil paints, 
varnishes, and turpentine, states the Yugo- 
slav press, which recently has given con- 
siderable space to industrial developments 
in various regions of the country. New nico- 
tine factories also have been established in 
Macedonia since the end of the war. 

In Croatia the range of new products now 
being manufactured includes inks, waxes, 
dyes, and glues 


IMPORTS IN MARCH SHOW INCREASE JU. K. 


The United Kingdom's imports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in March 1950 
rose to £3,420,000 in value from £2,630,000 in 
February, according to Board of Trade sta- 
tistics published in the British press. The 
United States was the principal supplier 
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£884,000, followed by France with £556,000 
and the Netherlands with £405,000. 

Some of the principal imports were: 
Potassium chloride, £500,000; superphos- 
phate, £309,000; tanning materials, £325,000; 
and carbon black. £295,000. Imports of 
potassium chloride—601,110 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds)—were two- 
thirds higher than in the preceding month; 
Spain accounted for 261,740 hundredweight 
and the remainder came from Germany and 
France. 

Imports of phenol were resumed after an 
absence of more than a year. 


Foodstuffs and 
Alhed Products 


Fish and Products 


FISH PRODUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


The 1949 catch of fish in Venezuela has 
been reported by the Venezuelan Develop- 
ment Corporation as 75,448 metric tons com- 
pared with 92,281 tons in 1948. The decrease 
is attributed to the lack of markets for 
canned fish. 

Official figures for recent years indicate 
a rather considerable increase in fresh-fish 
production since 1945. Although 1949 pro- 
duction was almost 14 percent below that of 


1948, it remained more than double the 1945 
output. 


Output of Venezuelan Fish Industry 


[In metrie tons, processed weight] 


Year Potal Fresh Salt Canned 
1045 34, 465 15, 353 13, OS9 6, 023 
1946 44, 300 22, 968 13, 541 7, 791 
1947 48, 336 29, O80 11, 777 7,479 
1948 62, 100 39, 380 13, 440 Y, 280 
1044 5O, 757 33, 96S 10, 237 6, 552 

SOURCE: Ministry of Fomento, Statistical Service 


SITUATION IN CANADIAN FISHERIES TRADE 


The annual production of the Canadian 
fishing industry now amounts to about 
$175,000,000. Because of exchange difficul- 
ties and other factors affecting many of 
Canada’s traditional markets, exports have 
been declining. Shipments last year from 
Canada (including Newfoundland) amount- 
ed to $106,000,000 as compared with $120,- 
400,000 in 1948, a decline of 12 percent. 

The United States, historically Canada’s 
leading market, accounted for 63 percent of 
the total exports in 1949 with purchases ag- 
gregating $67,200,000. Exports to the United 
Kingdom and British colonies increased ap- 
preciably from $9,200,000 in 1948 to $15,700,- 
000 in 1949, but European purchases were off 
more than 50 percent, totaling approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 compared with $21,600,000 
in the preceding year. 

A number of positive steps have been 
taken during the past year by the industry, 
with the support of the Government, to en- 
courage domestic consumption and to im- 
prove research, inspection, and quality 
controls. Also, consideration has been given 
to methods to assist the industry in pro- 
tecting this trade with sterling areas and 
other countries confronted by exchange dif- 
ficulties, the first step in this direction 
having been a plan to aid exports of New- 
foundland salt codfish to European countries 
during 1950. The details of the Govern- 
ment’s plan have not been made public. 


The Fisheries Council of Canada at its 
annual meeting in March stressed the need 
for developing an increased domestic mar- 
ket, pointing out that consumption of fish 
in Canada is less than 10 pounds per capita 
compared with a meat consumption of ap- 
proximately 144 pounds per capita. 

No improvement is expected in export sales 
this year, although it is hoped to maintain 
the 1949 level of shipments. 


Grain and Products 


DEVELOPMENT OF HYBRID SEED CORN IN 
Rio GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZIL 


The first development in Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil, for the production of hybrid seed 
corn by the International Basic Economy 
Corporation, a Rockefeller Foundation group, 
is reported to be making good progress at 
Nao Me Toque in the north-central area of 
the State. 

The Nao Me Toque project is expected to 
have 100 metric tons of hybrid corn seed for 
sale at the price of 5 cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro- 
$0.0534 U. S. currency) per kilogram (1 kilo- 
gram= 2.2046 pounds) in sacks of 25 kilo- 
grams each. 

This development may prove to be an ex- 
tremely important factor in the agricultural 
economy of Rio Grande do Sul, inasmuch as 
corn is usually the largest and most valuable 
crop in the State. Furthermore, this is the 
only State in Brazil with a well-developed 
corn-hog rural economy. 


ITALIAN RICE Exports INCREASED IN 1949 


Official published data on Italian 1949 rice 
production give the area planted to rice at 
131,840 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) and 
production at 590,940 metric tons, a decrease 
of 7.5 and 4.5 percent, respectively, as com- 
pared with 1948. Owing to better weather 
conditions during 1949, the average yield 
per hectare was slightly higher than in 1948. 

The official February 15 preliminary fore- 
cast of the Central Institute sets the area to 
be planted to rice in 1950 at about 132,000 
hectares, or about the same as in 1949. This 
figure is purely indicative and the Institute 
is of the opinion that it might be increased 
to 140,000 hectares if the export market con- 
tinues favorable. 

Italian rice exports in 1949 showed a re- 
markable improvement over the preceding 
year, 158,413 metric tons in 1949 as com- 
pared with only 20,578 tons in 1948. The 
1949 exports were only 1 percent below the 
1938 figure. This improved position is at- 
tributed to the return of Germany, France, 
and Switzerland to the Italian rice market, 
plus sizable exports of Italian rice to Ceylon. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF COARSE 
GRAINS AND FLouR, SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss Government apparently intends 
to reestablish during the summer of 1950 
the prewar system of premiums on coarse- 
grain acreage for areas in excess of the fixed 
minimum acreage. Semiofficial statements 
to this effect have already induced farmers 
to increase their coarse-grain acreage above 
that forecast last winter, thus bringing the 
present estimated acreage about up to the 
1949 acreage. 

Imports of bread grains during the first 
quarter of 1950 were unusually small, 
amounting to only 34,854 metric tons or less 
than one-third as much as during the cor- 
responding period of 1949. Imports of flour, 
which were relatively large several years ago, 
have nearly ceased, having amounted to only 
518 metric tons during the first quarter of 
1950. About 66 percent of the imported 
bread grain was from Canada and 20 percent 
from the United States. 
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Imports of coarse grains during the first 3 
months of 1950 were relatively large, totaling 
113,845 metric tons as compared with 90,913 
tons in the corresponding period of 1949. 
About 60 percent were from Argentina, the 
remainder being almost equally divided be- 
tween Australia, Hungary, the United States, 
and French Morocco. 

There were practically no grain and feed 
exports from Switzerland. 

Bread grains are still imported under 
State control through the Federal Grain Ad- 
ministration or through private firms under 
the supervision of the Administration. This 
monopoly will not be lifted so long as the 
State pays grain subsidies. 

Switzerland’s entire 1949-50 allotment 
(175,000 metric tons) under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement was purchased in 
Canada. About 10,000 metric tons of the 
allotment were Amber Durum landII. The 
bulk of the remainder was Monitoba I and II. 

Coarse grains are imported under the con- 
trol of the Swiss Grain and Feed Cooperative 
Society (GGF). Officially only the GGF is 
authorized to import coarse grains and feeds. 
Actually, purchases are made directly by 
those of its members who have obtained im- 
port quotas. The grain is brought to the 
border under the firm’s control, officially 
taken over at the frontier by the GGF (just 
a formality) and handed back to the firm 
after customs clearance. 


RICE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, THAILAND 


Barring unusual losses from natural haz- 
ards, rice production in Thailand in 1950 will 
be about the same as for the crop year 1949, 
which is estimated at 5,361,000 metric tons 
of paddy rice. 

Milled-rice exports from Thailand in the 
first quarter of 1950 are estimated at 210,000 
metric tons. The export target for the cal- 
endar year 1950, which has been officially 
arrived at, is 1,200,000 tons. The average 
monthly rate of shipments for the first 4 
months of 1950 probably has been somewhat 
under 100,000 tons, the average monthly 
amount necessary in order to meet the tar- 
get for the year. 


Vegetables and Products 


VENEZUELA’S 1950 CANNED-TOMaATO PACK 


About 3,218,128 kilograms (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) of tomatoes were used by the 
one cannery in Venezuela for the 1950 pack 
in the period February 1950 to May 6, 1950. 
From that amount of tomatoes, there were 
processed 413,000 cans of juice, 1,264,000 cans 
of puree, 249,000 cans of paste, 236,000 bottles 
of catsup, and 30,000 cans of tomatoes. 

The cannery and crop were financed to 
produce 4,666,321 kilograms of tomatoes and 
to pack 3,330,000 cans of tomato products. 
The season is now about closed and the above 
production figures show that the cannery 
achieved 75 percent of its goal. 

It has been reported that the canning 
company is advertising in the local press for 
supplies of papayas, oranges, coconuts, pine- 
apples, ripe mangoes, and guavas. If this 
fruit canning proves to be successful, it will 
keep the factory busy in the off-season for 
tomatoes. 


General Products 


BrITISH GUIANA’S DIAMOND-MARKET 
ACTIVITY; EXPORTS 
Accelerated activity in the diamond mar- 
ket in British Guiana during the last few 
months of 1949 resulted in an increase in 
both prices and the rate of production. After 
a lag during the early part of 1949, produc- 
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tion for the year reached 34,790 carats com- 
pared with 36,562 carats in 1948. 

A new company formed in Canada promises 
large-scale placer working for diamonds in 
the near future, but individual diamond 
seekers remained the principal producers 
during 1949. 

Exports of diamonds from British Guiana 
in 1949 totaled 35,234 carats valued at 
$1,189,185 (British Guiana currency), com- 
pared with 34,807 carats valued at $1,325,026 
in 1948. ($1, British Guiana currency 
$0.8443, United States currency, prior to Sep- 
tember 19, 1949, and $0.5862 since that date.) 


DIAMOND PRODUCTION INCREASES: EXPORT 
TRADE, GOLD COAST 


Noteworthy among the factors contribut- 
ing to economic progress in the Gold Coast 
in 1949 was the increase in diamond produc- 
tion by native miners, which reportedly in- 
creased threefold over 1948 production A 
commission was appointed by the Govern- 
ment in the early part of 1950 to inquire into 
the state of the diamond-mining industry, 
and is report is now being considered by the 
authorities. 

Diamonds ranged fifth in importance in 
total export trade of the Gold Coast in 1949, 
amounting to 914,496 carats valued at 
£1,334,528. (One West African pound was 
equivalent to approximately $4.03, United 
State currency, prior to September 19, 1949, 
and $2.80, United States currency, since that 
date.) 


MOopEL “Atom BLast CONCRETE” HOUSE, 
INDIA 


A model prefabricated house constructed 
for the Bombay municipality (India) of 
“atom blast concrete,” a new building ma- 
terial, was opened in the city, on May 3, 
1950. 

An architect, who evolved the formula for 
the new material, claimed that structures 
made of “‘atom blast concrete” virtually would 
be “everlasting.” The chief features of this 
material, he said, are that it can withstand 
temperatures ranging from subzero to 200° F 
and is absolutely waterproof, fireproof, and 
rotproof. 

The cost of the one-room ground-floor tene- 
ment built as a sample for the municipality, 
with a kitchen and other conveniences, 
amounted to 4,000 rupees (1 rupee = $0.2075 
United States currency). If mass produc- 
tion of these structures were started, however, 
with a laboratory and factory facilities, it was 
stated that it would be possible to set up such 
“huts” for the lower-income group at a cost 
of only 600 rupees each. 


EXPORT OF BRICKS TO U. S. PLANNED, 
NETHERLANDS 


A new factory has been planned for the 
annual production of 10,000,000 bricks 
adapted to the United States house-building 
industry. However, if exports to the United 
States do not materialize, outlets can be 
found in the Netherlands itself, the Benelux 
countries, and Germany 

The new factory will be located at Megen 
(North Brabant) situated on the Meuse River, 
approximately 110 kilometers from Rotter- 
dam. 


Fiat GLASS IN OVERSUPPLY, PERU 


Despite the small demand for domestic 
flat glass, production during 1949 reportedly 
amounted to 2,000 metric tons, against 800 
metric tons in 1948, surpassing amply the 
total requirements of the Peruvian market 
through the first 6 months of 1950. As a 
result of this overproduction, the only fac- 
tory producing fiat glass temporarily has 
reduced operations to a minimum 


CEMENT AND BrIcK CONSUMPTION, PeEry 


Production of portland cement by the only 
Peruvian manufacturer reached a new high 
in 1949 of 1,693,707 barrels of 170 net kilo. 
grams, as compared with the previous recorg 
of 1,653,940 barrels in 1948. No other types 
of cement are manufactured in Peru 

Imports of portland cement in 1949 
amounted to only 89.6 metric tons. It is 
understood, however, in view of the decrease 
in construction, that a considerable propor- 
tion of the cement sold in 1949 had been 
stockpiled against future shortages and/or 
price increases. Unless another building 
boom develops, the company’s present yearly 
capacity of 2,160,000 barrels and current 
stocks of about 200,000 barrels should ade- 
quately supply the country’s needs for some 
time to come, although transportation costs 
greatly increase the price of cement in the 
Provinces. 

Prospects appear to be good, particularly 
since price controls on cement were removed 
November 11, 1949, and also in view of the 
increasing popularity of modern techniques 
in the uses of concrete 

Trade sources estimate that consumption 
of bricks of all types declined from 200,000 
metric tons in 1948 to 80,000 tons in 1949 
As a result, many brick factories suspended 
operations during the year. However, the 
sole local manufacturer of pressed bricks 
during 1949 doubled 1948 production in re- 
sponse to a growing demand for that type of 
brick 


CEMENT PRICES AND IMPORTS, EL SALVADOR 


United States cement is currently being 
quoted in El Salvador at an average of 
$1.38, U. S. currency, per bag, c. i. f. Salva- 
doran port; and European prices average 
$0.97 for German cement, $1.03 for Belgium 
cement, and $1.05 for Swedish cement, all 
c. i. f. Salvadoran port. One importer states 
that Japanese cement is being offered at 
$0.8875 per bag, c. i. f. Salvadoran port 

Imports of portland cement by countries 
of origin for the year 1949 were as follows: 


Salvadoran Imports of Portland Cement, 


1959 

Country of origin Metric tons 
United States 4, 326 
Belgium 7, 883 
Italy 3, 711 
Denmark 7, 002 
Panama 211 
Nicaragua 2,045 
Sweden 5, 716 

Total 30, 894 


NEW BooKS PUBLISHED, SWEDEN 


Despite a paper shortage, 3,835 new books 
were published in Sweden during the year 
1949, compared with 3,407 in 1948. Fiction, 
drama, and poetry comprised almost one- 
fifth of the new publications; juvenile liter- 
ature constituted the second largest group 


DIAMOND PRODUCTION AND SALES, UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Diamond production in the Union of South 
Africa during 1949 totaled 1,264,795 carats, 
of which 962,879 carats were derived from 
pipe mines, 1,387 carats from debris washings, 
and 300,529 carats from alluvial deposits. 

Diamond sales in the Union during 1949 
amounted to 1,494,527 carats valued at £10,- 
035,484. Of total sales, 1,158,879 carats valued 
at £5,855,939 were produced from pipe mines 
and 335,648 carats valued at £4,179,545 from 
alluvial deposits. (One South African pound 
was equivalent to approximately $4.05 U. S. 
currency prior to September 19, 1949, and 
to $2.80 U. S. currency since that date.) 
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The Premier diamond mine near Pretoria 
started full-scale production in February 
1950. The planned capacity is 323,000 tons of 
blue ground per month. The sink and float 
process using ferrosilicon suspended in 
water is employed in the recovery of the 
diamonds. Erection of the metallurgical 
plant started in January 1949. 

In reopening the mine the open-cast 
method of mining formerly employed was 
abandoned in favor of the underground “‘slot”’ 
method of mining. A feature of the opera- 
tions is that primary crushing is done under- 
ground in one of the largest jaw crushers 
installed in the Union. A conveyor belt 
3,000 feet in length is used for waste disposal 
from the recovery plant 


PLASTIC LENSES USED FOR INDUSTRIAL 
INSPECTION, U. K. 


Inspection lenses made of plastic are now 
being used in the British clock-making, 
jewelry, radio, instrument, and textile in- 
dustries to facilitate work with small com- 
ponents and to minimize eye strain among 
operators, states the foreign press. 

Since a low magnification is often sufficient 
for this industrial inspection, single-lens 
magnifiers can be employed. Ordinary glass 
lenses with spherical surfaces are sometimes 
used, but as the optical defects in these 
lenses are usually uncorrected, there is a 
tendency for them to induce discomfort 
It is claimed that this disadvantage is over- 
come by well-corrected aspherical acrylic 
lenses Which are virtually unbreakable, can 
be drilled and sawed, and weigh only half 
as much as corresponding glass lenses 


MARKET FOR COIN-OPERATED MACHINES, 
VENEZUELA 


All coin-operated machines imported into 
Venezuela originate in the United States. It 
is estimated that Venezuela’s annual con- 
sumption of this type of equipment totals 
$430,500. Of this figure, coin-operated pho- 
nographs account for $350,000; vending ma- 
chines, $37,500; person-weighing machines, 
$20,000; and miscellaneous machines, $23,000 

Venezuela is a good potential market for 
these machines. However, in Caracas the 
largest center of distribution, the Govern- 
ment has indicated from time to time that 
action might be taken to limit or bar the use 
of juke boxes, because of complaints of per- 
sons living in the immediate neighborhood 
So long as this possibility of regulation ex- 
ists, full exploitation of the market's poten- 
tialities will be somewhat restricted 

The market for person-weighing machines 
is considered good, as well as that for soft- 
drink-vending machines, which have been 
exploited very little and offer good possibili- 
ties. Other vending machines currently im- 
ported, for which a continued good market 
should exist, are those for ice cream and 
photomatics. Machines vending gum and 
chocolate candy have not been successful 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


MOTION-PICTURE PRODUCTION IN BURMA 


There are about 15 motion-picture pro- 
ducers in Rangoon, Burma, who made about 
50 pictures during 1949. Production facili- 
ties are limited and primitive, reminiscent of 
the very early Hollywood facilities. The 
average Burmese film runs from 13,000 to 
15,000 feet in length and costs about 30,000 
to 50,000 rupees. (One rupee equals about 
21 cents, U. S. currency.) There is a wide 
demand for Burmese pictures, but the films 
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are generally restricted to features; shorts 
and newsreels are not produced. The Gov- 
ernment, through its Ministry of Informa- 
tion, operates a Films and Stage Department 
and in the past has produced some educa- 
tional and information films. Production 
has been limited to two or three 16-mm. 
sound and silent films annually. 


SITUATION IN COLOMBIA 


Exchange problems which had long ham- 
pered the motion-picture distributors in Co- 
lombia were largely solved during 1949. The 
transfer of unremitted film revenues earned 
prior to May 20, 1949, was authorized by a 
5-year 60-payment plan proposed by the Co- 
lombian Government and accepted by United 
States film companies. In August 1949, regu- 
lations were established authorizing remit- 
tance of current royalties covering up to 60 
percent of the gross earnings. There are no 
restrictions on the number of pictures which 
may be imported. 

It is estimated that about 61 percent of the 
films presented during the year were of United 
States origin. Films of Mexican origin 
ranked second, accounting for approximately 
14 percent of those shown. French pictures 
showed a slight increase but do not repre- 
sent a significant factor in the market, and 
British pictures declined considerably. The 
10 leading box-office attractions in Bogota, 
which account for about 40 percent of the na- 
tional market, included 4 United States films, 
2 Mexican, 2 Spanish, and 2 British. The 
leading film, a United States feature, earned 
82,780 pesos (about $42,000 at the official 
rate of exchange). 

Fourteen new theaters were constructed 
during 1949 with a total seating capacity of 
approximately 15,000. Three of these were 
in Barranquilla, 2 in Medellin, 1 in Bogota, 1 
in Cali, and the rest were in smaller towns 
throughout the country. Admission prices 
gnerally increased slightly; the regular price 
at first-run theaters in Bogota was 1.50 pesos 
(about 75 cents). Censorship was more strict 
during the year, primarily because of em- 
phasis on sex. United States films have not 
suffered from the more rigid censorship, but 
French and Mexican films have been in- 
creasingly criticized and rejected. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN IRAQ 


As of January 1, 1950, there were 82 mo- 
tion-picture theaters in Iraq, with a total 
seating capacity of 66,877, including 41 open- 
air theaters wired forsound. In consequence 
of the stringent economic conditions which 
prevailed in 1949, very little theater projec- 
tion and sound equipment were imported 
During that year, two Italian projectors were 
imported by a Kirkuk theater. The sound 
equipment currently in use is, on the whole 
in only fair condition, although possibly in 
better condition than the projection equip- 
ment. The possibilities for replacing foreign- 
made equipment with United States machines 
do not appear favorable at this time as a 
result of the acute scarcity of dollar exchange 
in Iraq. Arc lamps may be imported without 
much difficulty from the United Kingdom. 

The King Ghazi Cinema, which inaugurated 
air-conditioning in Iraq by the installation of 
two 20,000-cubic-foot-per-minute cooling 
sets, intends to increase its system by in- 
stalling two additional 50,000-cubic-foot-per- 
minute units. Two other Baghdad theaters 
propose to install cooling units, an order hav- 
ing been placed for the equipment with a 
United States firm. One theater plans to 
install air-conditioning equipment to be 
made in Iraq under the supervision of the 
proprietor of the theater. 

The Baghdad Studio of Film & Cinema Co., 
Ltd., has discontinued indefinitely the pro- 
duction of films. The entire staff has been 
released except for an engineer for mainte- 


nance purposes. Should this company enter 
the dubbing business, as the proprietors now 
propose, additional equipment might be 
needed. 


EXHIBITION IN NETHERLANDS 


On March 14, 1950, a ministerial decree 
was published in the Netherlands Official 
Gazette, abolishing price controls over mo- 
tion-picture admissions. Immediately fol- 
lowing the announcement, the Netherlands 
Motion Picture Association informed its 
members that they were not to raise or lower 
present admission rates without the asso- 
ciation’s permission. 

The Netherlands Motion Picture Associa- 
tion stated that during March 1950 about 
eight films imported from Western Germany 
were released for public showing by the 
Nederlandsche Bank. During the same pe- 
riod, seven German feature films and three 
German short subjects passed the Central 
Censorship Board. None of these, however, 
have been released for exhibition. Interest 
in French films has apparently been revived 
with the showing of the film “Manon.” The 
picture has been drawing full houses in 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and The Hague. 
Two Italian films were still being shown in 
Amsterdam at the end of. March and were 
in their sixth week. Press reviews on Italian 
productions continued to be favorable. 

A Danish film entitled “Four Years Later” 
was classified as the film of the month by 
the Netherlands Film Club, an organization 
which endeavors to stimulate public inter- 
est in cultural films and shows selected films 
for its members. Another Danish film 
“Children of the Street” has received much 
praise. 

On March 30, 1950, the Netherlands pro- 
ducers of newsreels, Polygoon, celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary. At present, its news- 
reels are circulated in 400 Netherlands 
theaters with 100 copies as compared with 
only 3 copies in 1922 and 9 in 1930. Nether- 
lands newsreels also are sent abroad through 
exchanges made by Polygoon with foreign 
newsreel producers. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, and 
Resins 


CopaL-GuM EXPoRTS, BELGIAN CONGO AND 
RUANDA-URUNDI 


Exports of copal gum from the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi in 1949 totaled 
10,720 metric tons, valued at 91,764,000 Congo 
francs (preliminary figures), compared with 
10,920 tons (126,949,000 francs) in 1948. 
(One Congo franc=$0.023, predevaluation; 
$0.02, postdevaluation. ) 


CARNAUBA-Wax EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of carnauba wax in 1949 
totaled 11,110 metric tons, valued at $17,- 
173,850. This is one of the largest totals 
on record and has been exceeded only 
twice—in 1941 and 1944. The United States 
was by far the principal purchaser, taking 
8,047 tons, worth $12,220,100. 


PROSPECTS FOR OUTPUT OF NAVAL STORES, 
GREECE 


Prospects for production of nayal stores in 
Greece in 1950 are encouraging. Output is 
estimated at 15,000 to 16,000 metric tons of 
gum, which will yield 10,000 to 11,000 tons 
of rosin and 3,000 tons of turpentine spirits. 
The quality is expected to be good. Tapping 
operations were scheduled to begin in April. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


CUBAN COPPER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
INCREASE 


Cuban copper production in 1949 totaled 
53,489 long tons of concentrates (32 percent 
metal content) and 251 tons of ore (10.5 to 
11.7 percent metal content). These figures 
represent a moderate gain over the 1948 out- 
put of 49,474 tons of concentrate but a de- 
cline as compared with the 2,054 tons of ore 
produced in 1948. The Matahambre mine 
was Cuba’s sole producer of copper concen- 
trates in the fourth quarter of 1949. 

Total exports of Cuban copper were in- 
creased in 1949, when 55,444 tons of concen- 
trates and 108 tons of ore were reported 
shipped, as compared with 47,381 tons of 
concentrate and 2,054 tons of ore in 1948. 

The Unica mine, owned by Sociedad Minera 
Candida, situated in Pinar del Rio Province, 
was expected to show some activity early in 
1950. Some of its ore, appearing in a 31!,- 
foot vein, runs to approximately 50 percent, 
according to the Cuban Bureau of Mines. 


LEAD AND ZINC DEVELOPMENTS, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Efforts have been made to start production 
of lead-zinc ore at Maubacher-Bleiberg, south 
of Dueren, North Rhine-Westphalia. Recent 
research at the mine, which has been closed 
since 1876, disclosed ore of 2.5 percent lead 
and 1.5 percent zinc at a depth of about 
90 meters. 

In 1949 the Bizonal area produced 38,213 
metric tons of lead in ore; exported 56,894 
tons of pig lead, including some scrap and 
waste, valued at $15,847,000; and imported 
1,349 tons valued at $615,000. Mine produc- 
tion of zinc in 1949 totaled 51,958 tons; im- 
ports of refined and crude zinc were 12,318 
tons valued at $4,959,000; and exports 
amounted to 700 tons valued at $115,000. 
Virtually all imports of zinc were received 
during the first half of 1949, whereas ex- 
ports occurred during the second half of the 
year. 


JAPAN INCREASES REFINED-ZINC OUTPUT 


Two Japanese plants, the Miike and Hoko- 
shima zinc smelters, plan to increase their 
production of distilled zinc in an effort to 
meet the Japanese fiscal year 1950 goal of 
50,000 metric tons of zinc. Zinc smelters in 
Japan reached the postwar peak of 32,218 
metric tons in 1949 compared with 21,200 tons 
in the preceding year. 

Miike’s electrolytic plant is producing close 
to its capacity of 500 metric tons of zinc pe: 
month. Increased production therefore 
must come from distilled zinc, and the nec- 
essary furnaces are being repaired. The 
ability of both plants to actually increase 
output hinges on whether sufficient powe: 
can be obtained in northwestern Kyushu. 
Up to the present, the distillation plant at 
Miike has not operated above 30 percent of 
capacity since the war. Japanese zinc price 
was higher than the world price, but in- 
creased output, it was hoped, would reduce 
vuhe difference by lowering the cost. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CHROME SMELTER AT 
GWELDO, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Construction of a chrome smelter at Gwelo, 
center of the Midlands chrome-producing 
area in Southern Rhodesia, will begin in the 
near future. Sponsored by British and South 
African interests, the plant is expected to 
start production of ferrochrome in June 1952. 

Chrome smeltering in Rhodesia has been 
retarded by high power costs, but cheap 
power reportedly has been promised by the 
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The first 
plant will be small; any increase in size will 
depend on the firm’s experience, future power 
costs, and the relative transport costs for 


Electricity Supply Commission. 


ferrochrome and ore. Should the Kariba 
Gorge hydroelectric project become a reality, 
electric-power costs for Gwelo would be 
greatly reduced. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


AUSTRALIA PRODUCING BLUE ASBESTOS 


Australian blue asbestos is being pro- 
duced at the rate of approximately 90 tons 
monthly in the Wittenoom Gorge by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Co., for the making 
of building fabrics. An attempt is being 
made to solve the housing and labor short- 
age which must be overcome before the in- 
dustry can go into full production. There 
are also small deposits of white asbestos, one 
mine at Nunnyerrie producing for the 
United Kingdom market 


CANADIAN ASBESTOS DEVELOPMENTS 


The new asbestos mill of the Canadian 
Johns Manville Co. near Matheson in 
northern Ontario is expected to begin opera- 
tions in the summer of 1950. This not only 
will increase the company’s asbestos produc- 
tion but will make it less dependent on out- 
side sources for special grades of fiber 

Exploration and development work is being 
carried on by the York Asbestos Mines on 
24 claims in the Matachewan area in the 
Bannockburn and Montrose townships of 
Ontario. This company currently is planning 
surface work and drilling designed to en- 
large known asbestos-bearing deposits par- 
tially explored by former operators some 
years ago. 

Progress is reported on plans for produc- 
ing hand-cobbed asbestos at Teegana Mines, 
Ltd., which is working ground in Delora 
township, about 9 miles from South Porcu- 
pine. Market conditions are said to be good, 
and there have been a number of inquiries 
received from prospective purchasers in 
Canada, the United States, and Belgium 
Teegana has installed a compressor house, 
Office, steel shops, cobbing shed and maga- 
zine on its claim, first developed during 
World War I by other interests. The com- 
pany’s plans include erection of a small 
asbestos mill and diamond drilling to de- 
termine prospects at depth. Mill tests of 
samplings reprotedly have been favorable 


NEw GYPsuM DEPOSITS DISCOVERED IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


New gypsum deposits recently have been 
discovered between Foerste and Dorste, in 
North Rhine-Westphalia covering an area of 
more than 1,000,000 square meters. Reach- 
ing a thickness of 20 meters, the gypsum de- 
posits are estimated at 40,000,000 tons 

Production of burned gypsum in the Bi- 
zonal area of Germany amounted to 429,400 
metric tons in 1949 and exports totaled 35,035 
tons valued at $320,000 


Ofhice Kquipment 
and Supplies 


CUBAN MARKET FOR SAFES AND BANK 
VAULTS 


All bank vaults, vault doors, and vault 
time-locking-control devices marketed in 


Cuba originate in the United States. Practj. 
cally all new safes, money chests, and insy.- 
lated record cabinets with combination locks 
imported since the war were produced in the 
United States. Second-hand safes find a 
good market in Cuba. About $1,000 worth 
of new class C safes are manufactured in 
Cuba annually 

Sales of vaults and vault doors in 1948 and 
1949 were especially large, inasmuch as sey. 
eral new financial institutions opened for 
business or got under construction 

The market for vaults and doors undoubt- 
edly will be less satisfactory this year than in 
the past 2 years. However, the trade expects 
to sell as many safes and money chests thig 
year as it did in 1949 


FOUNTAIN-PEN MANUFACTURE AND SALEs, 
JAPAN 


The Japanese newspaper, Boeki Nippo, re- 
ported in its February 7, 1950, issue that since 
the Government permitted the use of gold 
for pen making as of December 1, 1949, over. 
sea inquiries for popular brands have been 
increasing. Recent contracts for pens in- 
clude: 13,000 dozen for Bangkok; 1,749 dozen 
for Korea; and 650 dozen for Singapore. Or. 
ders recently have come from Bombay for 
33,000 dozen and from Singapore for 7,200 
dozen. Under these circumstances, the 1950 
exports will increase to the 40,000-dozen mark 
from 22,000 dozen in 1949. It is reported that 
business discussions are now under way for 
the establishment of a fountain-pen company 
in Bombay under joint 
management 


Indian-Japanese 


TYPEWRITER PRODUCTION INCREASED, JAPAN 


Production of 
creased steadily 
1946-49 

An English-language typewriter is the most 
recent addition to the Japanese industry, 
with the production of the “Homeland” type- 
writer during 1949. This machine is similar 
to the German typewriter “Continental.” 
Japanese-language typewriters are of the uni- 
versal or drum type. These machines are 
convertible into the Chinese language by the 
addition of a large number of characters 
According to the Japanese Business Machines 
Association, 42 of the Japanese-Chinese- 
language machines were exported between 
June 1949 and March 1950 

Japanese typewriter-production 
for 1946-49 are as 


typewriters in Japan in- 
during the 4-year period 


statistics 


follows 


English Japanese 
juage 

} ta 
194 1, 194 
1047 j + OSA 
1948 2, 815 
1449 ‘ 4, 466 


MANUFACTURE OF SAFES, MEXICO 


Approximately 100 safes in sizes 20 x 15 x 
1614, 30 x 15 x 16!,, and 30 x 20 x 1914, are 
produced annually in Mexico. Very few 
large safes are made, and an unknown quan- 
tity of wall safes for homes, offices, and shops 
are produced. These safes are made of lo- 
cally purchased steel with imported combi- 
nations and lock mechanisms, but are not 
fire resistant 

One or more United States safe manufac- 
turers are expected to begin producing safes 
in Mexico within the next 2 years 

Between 600 and 700 new safes are put into 
use annually, and it is expected this figure 
will increase by 10 percent each year. The 
demand is generally for second-grade and 
third-grade safes (1- and 2-hour fire resis- 
tive). Safes weighing more than 600 kilo- 
grams are not in demand. An important 
market in Mexico is for small safes resem- 
bling altar pieces for use in churches and 
private chapels 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


FRENCH SITUATION IMPROVES 


The fats and oils supply situation in France 
continued to improve in 1949, but per capita 
consumption of edible fats and oils was about 
15 percent below prewar. Supplies have been 
readily available, but relatively low purchas- 
ing power and high prices have restricted 
consumption. During 1949, the last ration- 
ing controls were removed 

Commercialized butter production was es- 
timated at 106,100 tons in 1949, an increase 
of about 16 percent over 1948. Although no 
estimate of the production of lard is avail- 
able, it is believed to have been well above 
the 89,000 tons estimated for 1948. The 1949 
commercialized production of tallow was es- 
timated at 10,290 tons, more than double 
the 1948 figure 

Imports of oil-bearing materials in 1949 
amounted to 605,954 tons, a decline of nearly 
6 percent below 1948. Imports of oils as 
such, however, amounted to 890,584 tons, an 
increase over 1948 of more than 7 percent. 
Oilseeds harvested in France in 1949 
amounted to 185,723 tons, up more than 13 
percent over the preceding year Total vege- 
table-oil production from domestic and im- 
ported oil-bearing material amounted to 
297,327 tons, an increase of 10 percent over 
1948, but still 45 percent below prewar 

Among industrial products utilizing fats 
and oils, margarine—-with 54,000 tons for 
1949--was the only one to show an increase 
over prewar, with an advance of 8 percent, 
and also a slight increase over 1948. Total 
soap production, at 255,297 tons, also gained 
slightly over 1948 but was about 40 percent 
below prewar 

The domestic producers of oilseeds will 
continue to receive support prices, according 
to recent official announcements. Fluid-oil 
prices continue to be prescribed at the re- 
fining level, and wholesale and retail margins 
also are in force. Prices of olive oil and 
lard, however, are entirely free. Butter prices 
are free at the producer level, but wholesale 
and retail margins are fixed. Prices paid to 
processors, and wholesale and retail mar- 
gins, also are fixed for margarine and similar 
fats. The general level of prices is higher 
than a year ago 

Official forecasts and domestic production, 
imports, and consumption of animal and 
vegetable fats and oils for 1950 are not avail- 
able. It is likely, however, that they may be 
somewhat larger than in 1949. In Metropoli- 
tan France, indications are for a slightly 
larger crop of oilseeds, provided favorable 
weather prevails. Butter poduction has been 
larger so far this year than last, and barring 
drought, should continue to exceed 1949 fig- 
ures. The indicated 1950 increase in live- 
stock slaughter over 1949 suggests a larger 
production of lard and other animal fats 
and tallow. Of the supplies from overseas 
areas, an increase is expected in olive oil 
from Tunisia, but little or no increase is 
expected in peanuts or oil from French West 
Africa Imports of 30,000 to 50,000 tons of 
fluid oil from outside the French Union 
may be necessary for the year beginning July 
1, 1950 


ITALIAN IMPORTS HIGHER 


With the sharply reduced 1948~—49 olive-oil 
production, the Italian Government found it 
necessary to meet the country’s fats and oils 
requirements through increased imports of 
both oilseeds and seed oil. In 1949, Italy 
imported 91,963 metric tons of oilseeds, more 
than twice the 1948 volume, with the greatest 
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increases in soybeans, flaxseed, and shelled 
peanuts. Receipts of edible seed oil rose from 
3,904 metric tons in 1948 to 54,130 tons in 
1949, and consisted principally of soybean, 
peanut, colza, and cottonseed oils. 

Except for India, which traditionally has 
been a source for Italy’s oilseed imports, 
the pattern of supplying countries in 1949 
was changed considerably from _ prewar. 
Whereas in 1938 India, Argentina, Rumania, 
and Manchuria accounted for nearly 90 per- 
cent of Italy’s oilseed imports, in 1949 the 
United States, Eritrea, Turkey, and India ac- 
countea for 65 percent of the total. Soybeans 
were the leading oilseed import, with the 
United States furnishing 24,690 tons of 27,836 
tons received from all sources. 

The leading vegetable oils imported from 
the United States were soybean oil, 13,129 
metric tons; peanut oil, 4,742 tons; and cot- 
tonseed oil, 1,407 tons. The United States 
supplied about 60 percent of the soybean oil, 
25 percent of the peanut oil, and 35 percent 
of the cottonseed oil imported from all coun- 
tries. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, URUGUAY 


Preliminary official estimates place the 
1949-50 flaxseed crop at 3,000,000 bushels 
harvested from 418,000 acres, compared with 
nearly 5,000,000 bushels obtained from 521,- 
000 acres in the preceding season. It is ex- 
pected that about 2,400,000 bushels will enter 
commercial channels, for crushing by Monte- 
video mills, and yield about 20,000 metric 
tons of linseed oil. 

Crushing of flaxseed is presently at a 
standstill, inasmuch as the comparatively 
large stocks still in the interior have not 
moved to processing mills because of the ab- 
sence of export demand. It is reported that 
the only exportation from the present crop 
was about 200 tons of linseed oil. The Gov- 
ernment has not yet established an official 
price for the new crop but has announced 
several measures to encourage export sales. 
One of these provides that Uruguayan ex- 
porters can offer flaxseed to the best market, 
regardless of the type of currency involved. 
However, the Bank of the Republic still re- 
tains the provision that for every ton of oil 
exported, each exporter will have the right 
to export 114 tons of flaxseed. 

Linseed-oil exports in 1949 amounted to 
31,776 metric tons, of which 15,689 tons went 
to United Kingdom; 6,267 tons to Switzer- 
land, 4,101 tons to Japan, and 3,573 tons to 
Germany. 

The 1949-50 sunflowerseed production is 
placed at 30,000 metric tons, compared with 
the preceding year’s crop of 58,000 tons. 
The peanut crop was also smaller, with a 
1949-50 harvest of 5,000 tons of unshelled 
nuts, as against 12,932 tons in 1948-49. It 
is believed that supplies of sunflower oil and 
peanut oil will be sufficient for local con- 
sumption requirements, because of a large 
carry-over from the record 1948-49 produc- 
tion. The trade is of the opinion, however, 
that there will not be any surplus of these 
oils for export. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


Raw MATERIALS MORE PLENTIFUL 
GERMANY 


Although the paint and lacquer industry 
in Western Germany was able to step up 
production in 1949, prewar quality was not 
attained until the latter part of the year. 
Improvements reflected the availability of 
linseed oil and larger supplies of tung and 
castor oils. 


Linseed oil is now in ready supply, but the 
shortage of tung oil on the world market 
continues to be felt. Supplies of synthetic 
resins were not always available until the fall 
of 1949; most of the prewar types, as well as 
some new products, are now easily obtained, 
although not always in the higher qualities 
desired. Demand for white lead is being 
met, and the supply of lithopone, zinc white, 
and titanium white is steadily improving. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The Republic of the Philippines imported 
pigments, paints, and varnishes valued at 
$3,637,000 in the first half of 1949, compared 
with $4,553,000 in the year 1948, according 
to the Bureau of Census and Statistics. The 
Philippines was one of the best customers 
for United States exports of paints in 1949. 


IMPORTS OF UNMIXED PAINTS DECREASE 
SLIGHTLY, PORTUGAL 


Portugal's imports of unmixed paints in 
1949 totaled 1,218 metric tons, valued at 
65,000,000 escudos, compared with 1,392 tons 
(55,000,000 escudos) in 1948. (1 escudo- 
U£ $0.04, predevaluation; US$0.03, postdevalu- 
ation.) Imports of ready-mixed paints are 
negligible, owing to the licensing situation. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PRICE INCREASE, AUSTRIA 


An increase in paper prices averaging 
about 10 percent was recently announced in 
Austria. The increase, which was to be ef- 
fective May 2, is a modification of an earlier 
plan under which prices were to be increased 
18 percent effective April 23. The 18 percent 
increase, originally announced by a trade 
association representing the producers, was 
opposed by principal paper consumers. As 
a result, a mediation conference was held un- 
der the leadership of the Austrian Chamber 
of Commerce, at which the producers stated 
that they had found it possible to reduce 
the price increase by about half. The 
chamber of commerce accepted this proposal 
as appropriate, and announcement of the 
modified price increase followed. Newsprint 
prices were to be the subject of separate 
discussions between producers and the pub- 
lishers’ guild, to be concluded by the end 
of May. 


PULP PRODUCTION IN HAUTE-SAVOIE 
DEPART MENT, FRANCE 


Certain pulp producers in the Haute- 
Savoie area of France are investigating pos- 
sibilities of increasing production by using 
native pine and wheat straw. Experiments 
with wheat straw have given good results, 
and one firm is sending a representative to 
the United States to investigate the possi- 
bility of obtaining machinery and process 
through ECA. Pulp is reported to be short 
in the French market and Scandinavian 
pulp difficult to obtain. Local production in 
April was exceeding the 1938 monthly rate 
and was about on a level with the 1949 rate. 


DEVELOPMENTS, SPAIN 


Production of pulp in Spain in 1949 de- 
clined to an estimated 92,600 metric tons 
(metric ton= 2,204.6 pounds) compared with 
about 108,000 tons in 1948 and 122,000 tons in 
1947. The decline from 1947 was the result of 
water shortages which forced mills to operate 
on reduced schedules. 
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Paper and paperboard production was also 
down in 1949, amounting to only an esti- 
mated 136,000 tons as against 151,000 tons 
in 1948 and 164,000 tons in 1947. Practically 
all grades except newsprint and strong 
wrapping paper were included in the decline. 
The decline in paper production was caused 
partly by the same water shortages affecting 
pulp output, and also by a reduced demand 
for paper among book manufacturers and 
box makers as a result of a depressed eco- 
nomic level in the country. Because of the 
reduced demand, the market remained fairly 
steady despite the production drop. 

Pulp and paper imports both increased 
in 1949, thus helping to make up for the 
slump in production. Pulp imports were 
53,300 tons as against 40,800 tons in 1948, and 
paper imports totaled 9,000 tons as against 
5,000 tons in 1948. Paper imports were 
practically all newsprint, mostly from Scan- 
dinavia. 

Cigarette paper is Spain's principal export- 
paper item. Exports of this paper in 1949, at 
414 tons, were below the earlier years. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS DECLINE, 
SWITZERLAND 


Production and imports of pulp and paper 
declined in Switzerland in 1949 compared 
with 1948. Record production and imports 
in 1948 had left the market adequately sup- 
plied going into 1949, and sales dropped dur- 
ing the year in the face of a weakened 
demand. 

Pulpwood production at 120,000 to 140,000 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds) 
held to about the 1948 rate of cutting, despite 
the decrease in demand for pulp and paper. 
As a result the industry was overstocked at 
the end of 1949, even though imports 
dropped sharply to 49,000 tons from 158,000 
in 1948. Production of chemical pulp was 
estimated at 65,000 to 70,000 tons compared 
with 75,000 to 100,000 tons in 1948. How- 
ever, mechanical pulp production increased 
in 1949 to about 70,000 tons as against 60,000 
in 1948, probably because of its demand for 
use in newsprint. Imports of all grades of 

‘pulp at 29,000 tons fell substantially below 
the 1948 figure of about 70,000 tons. Paper 
production declined to about 160,000 tons 
from 170,000 tons in 1948, declines being reg- 
istered in most grades with the exception of 
newsprint. Newsprint production reached 
43,000 to 50,000 tons compared with about 
43,000 tons the year before. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


U. S. PETROLEUM COMPANY CONTRIBUTES 
TO DEVELOPMENT OF BENELUX ECONOMIC 
UNION 


The Caltex Refinery at Pernis (the Nether- 
lands), which commenced operations about 
2 months ago, is cxpected to contribute ma- 
terially toward progress in the development 
of the Benelux Customs Union. Company 
Officials plan to supply about $9,000,000 of 
oil products annually from this plant to 
their Belgian outlets. This will mean that 

(a) The Dutch trade deficit with Belgium 
will be reduced by this amount; 

(b) The Belgian dollar trade deficit will 
drop correspondingly; and 

(c) The Dutch dollar outlays for oil for 
Caltex operations will drop considerably be- 
cause Caltex is importing lower-cost crude 
instead of expensive refined oil, because the 
refined oil formerly imported had to be paid 
for in dollars, whereas the crude may be 
paid for partly in soft currencies, and be- 
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cause these dollar savings more than offset 
the dollar cost of the crude oil imported 
for refining for Belgian account. 


Railway 
Equipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


BavaRIA ADDS TRAINS FOR TOURIST TRADE, 
GERMANY 


The Arbeitsgemeinschaft D. E. R. Gessell- 
schaftreisen (a cooperative travel bureau, 
successor organization to the former M. E. R. 
Central European Travel Office), Munich, 
Bavaria, has announced the near completion 
of two de luxe Alpine trains in the workshops 
of the Federal Railways. They are to be 
used for the tourist trade. 


BRAZIL IMPORTS LOCOMOTIVES 


The Brazilian Transport Ministry is ar- 
ranging to import 100 locomotives from 
Belgium for use on the Parana-Santa 
Catarina Railway. 


INDIA RECEIVES LARGE SHIPMENT OF 
LOCOMOTIVES MADE IN U. S. 


The S. S. Beljeanne arrived in Madras Har- 
bor, India, recently with a consignment of 
53 locomotives from the United States. This 
is the second consignment of meter-gage 
locomotives received in Madras from the 
United States and is reported to be the 
largest single shipment of locomotives the 
ship ever carried to any part of the world. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CUBAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF TIRES 


Production of passenger-car tires in Cuba 
in 1949 was reported as 22,223 units, truck 
and bus tires as 29,450 units, and inner tubes 
as 31,012 units. 

Imports totaled 38,830 passenger-car tires, 
32,933 truck and bus tires, and 42,350 inner 
tubes. Imports of solid tires (not produced 
in Cuba) totaled 10,415 units in 1949. 


GREEK RUBBER INDUSTRY TO EXPAND 


Plans for expansion of an existing rubber- 
goods plant in Greece are expected to ma- 
terialize in 1950, with the aid of an ECA 
loan. The amount approved was $34,000 in 
foreign exchange for imported equipment 
and $15,000 for domestic expenditure. 

A new rubber-goods manufacturing plant 
set up at Salonika will specialize in tire re- 
treading. Other objectives of the company 
include the manufacture of rubber footwear, 
hose, belting, druggists’ rubber sundries, and 
similar items. This company was granted 
$40,000 of ECA funds, of which $10,000 in 
foreign exchange was for the purpose of im- 
porting necessary equipment. The remain- 
der, in Greek currency, was made available 
for domestic purchases. 


MALAYAN RUBBER PRODUCTION DECREASED 


Malayan rubber production in the first 
quarter of 1950 amounted to 161,572 long 
tons, or an average of 53,857 tons per month, 
compared with 173,530 tons, or a monthly 
average of 57,843 tons in the corresponding 


period of 1949. Estates of 100 acres and over 
produced 90,323 tons in the first quarter of 
this year compared with 97,606 tons in the 
first quarter of last year, and smallholders’ 
estates of less than 100 acres produced 11,. 
249 tons compared with 74,924 tons in the 
respective periods. Thus, of the total de. 
crease in production in the first quarter of 
1950 as compared with the same period of 
1949, large estates accounted for 7,283 tons 
and smallholdings for 4,675 tons. 

The decrease in production is not consid. 
ered particularly significant. Wintering ang 
excessive rains in the main rubber-producing 
areas were responsible for a fair percentage 
of the decline. Of even more importance is 
the fact that the period of “peak” yields 
was reached by the middle of 1949, and, not- 
withstanding the high prices now prevailing 
for natural rubber, it can be expected that 
production will tend to taper off to some 
extent. 

Although it is too early to forecast with 
any reasonable degree of accuracy total Ma- 
layan rubber production in 1950, reliable 
sources close to the industry are of the opin- 
ion that it will not equal the 1949 figure of 
670,257 tons. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


BREMEN YARDS BUILD AND REPAIR, 
GERMANY 


The Military Security Board of Germany 
has approved the construction of two 
freighters for the Argo-Reederei of Bremen, 
one of which is a steamship of 1,450 gross 
registered tons and the other a motorship 
of 1,500 gross registered tons. They will be 
bullt in the Vulkan yards in Bremen-Vege- 
sack. Approvals have further been given for 
the construction of four freighters of 2,100 
gross registered tons each in the Howaldts- 
werke A. G. yards in Kiel Four fishing 
trawlers, presently being completed by 
Hamburg shipyards, will be put into service 
during the months of May and June 

The Norddeutscher Lloyd repair yards at 
Bremen are occupied with overhauling three 
Norwegian freighters, the Polycastle (8,267 
gross registered tons), the Posiana (4,271), 
and the Bestrum (2,215), as well as the 
Portuguese freighter Ultramarino (4,323). 

Seereederei Frigga A. G. has purchased the 
2,313-ton Danish freighter Janine, which it 
will operate under the name of Thor. The 
Deutsche Dampschiffahrts-Gesellschaft 
Hansa, Bremen, reports the arrival of the 
Dutch freighter, Zaanstroom, 1,519 gross 
registered tons in size, which it has just 
purchased. The freighter will be overhauled 
before being put into service. 


ISRAEL ORDERS FRUIT SHIPS BUILT IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


A large Israel shipping company, owned 
jointly by the Jewish Agency and the 
Histadrut, has announced the placing of 
an order with Dutch shipyards for two fruit 
ships of 4,000 gross registered tons each 


JAPANESE DEVELOPMENTS 


During the period February 20 to March 20, 
1950, the Japanese shipbuilding industry 
completed 18 steel vessels, launched 14, and 
laid the keels of 30 

The 30 steel vessels for which keels were 
laid aggregated a total of 94,333 gross tons. 
Two of these ships are tankers of 12,000 gross 
tons each, and 13 are cargo vessels ranging 
between 4,000 and 7,000 gross tonseach. The 
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remainder are small cargo and miscellaneous 
craft such as barges, tugs, and dredges. 

The 14 steel ships that were launched ag- 
gregated 14,081 gross tons. One was an 
ocean-going clean-oil tanker of 10,000 gross 
tons. This last was the first tanker launched 
for the Japanese merchant fleet to receive in- 
ternational classification since the beginning 
of the Occupation. The vessel was classed by 
the American Bureau of Shipping. 

The 18 steel ships completed totaled 10,275 
gross tons. One vessel of 3,500 gross tons 
was for Denmark, and three patrol boats were 
for the Japanese Maritime Safety Agency 
(MSA). These were the first patrol boats 
constructed for exclusive use by the MSA. 

Conversions of 13 steel craft totaling 7,221 
gross tons were also completed during this 
period. One of these was a whale-factory 
ship of 5,000 gross tons. Conversions were 
started on 13 other steel ships aggregating a 
total of 37,613 gross tons. 

Four of these vessels will receive classifi- 
cation that will enable them to ply interna- 
tional trade routes. The remainder are for 
coastal and interisland service. 


FRENCH LINE AppDs SHIPS 


In April, the French Line placed the S. S. 
Caraibe in service between Bordeaux and the 
West Indies. The ship, built in Holland, has 
an over-all length of approximately 456 feet 
and a tonnage of 12,000 tons. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NETHERLANDS YARDS 


A tug, a steel motorship, and a cargo ves- 
sel were completed by Dutch shipyards last 
month, and a lumber transport and four fish- 
ing boats were contracted for. 

The Rhine motor tub Esterel, built at 
Dordrecht for the Compagnie Generale pour 
la Navigation du Rhin of Strasbourg made a 
successful trial run. The tug is 208.6 feet 
long and is propelled by a Diesel motor of 
2,400 hp. This ship is the fourth of a series 
of six which are to be delivered under the 
Franco-Dutch trade agreement. 

The Bergo, a steel motorship, was completed 
at Martenshoek (Groningen) for the timber 
trade of a Finnish ship-owning firm. The 
ship has a deadweight capacity of 850 tons 
and is equipped with an engine of 540 hp 

A cargo vessel with accommodations for 
12 passengers was completed at Waterhuizen 
(Gronigen) for the Diego Ltd. and Agalega 
Ltd. of Port Louis, Isle of Mauritis. The Sir 
Jules passed the trials successfully. The ves- 
se] measures 185 feet long, has a 450-horse- 
power engine and weighs 720 gross registered 
tons 

he Republic of Nigeria has placed an order 
with a shipyard at Makkum (Friesland) for 
the building of a vessel specially designed for 
river transport of timber. The same yard 
received an order from an Israel company for 
four fishing boats to be used in the Mediter- 
ranean 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Synthetic Fibers 
TEXTILE FIBER DEVELOPED IN GERMANY 


A synthetic fiber called “Sanderit” has 
been developed in Germany. This fiber is 
expected to affect the German industrial and 
technical fields as nylon has affected the 
clothing industry. 

The fiber is said to be a product of super- 
polyamides, the raw material used in making 
perlon, It is described as a thin, flat fiber 
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with an elliptic cross section, requiring the 
use of less fiber for tightly-woven materials. 
It is said to be water and heat resistant and 
to possess elasticity, toughness, and flexi- 
bility. It has a maximum absorption of 
dampness of 7 percent, and is quick drying 
and noninflammable. The fiber will resist 
oil, gasoline, alkalies, mould, and decay, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. It is odorless 
and tasteless and can be dyed any color. 
Because of its unusual resistance to wear, 
it is being introduced for rail, automobile, 
and theater seat covers; for filter materials, 
inner-soles, handbags, lightweight air-lug- 
gage coverings, book bindings, mosquito net- 
tings, and tablecloths; for reinforcement 
threads for rugs, braids, and ribbons; and 
for electric cords, cables, air-pressure pipe 
coverings, hoses, and ropes. 

Development of a proccess called “Sander- 
izing” has also been reported, by which cot- 
ton, “zellwolle,’’ or wool yarn is coated with 
a fine film of polyamides to increase the tear 
resistance 20 to 50 percent and scrubbing 
resistance 500 to 700 percent. The yarn 
requires no special treatment prior to the 
process of “‘Sanderizing.”’ 


RAYON OUTPUT INCREASES IN FINLAND 


Production of rayon in Finland was up 2 
percent in 1949 to 14,048,000 pounds com- 
pared with 13,752,000 pounds in 1948. Of 
the 1949 total, 11,340,000 pounds were staple 
viscose, 2,436,000 were filament viscose, and 
272 were waste. 


DEVELOPMENTS, ICELAND 


All machinery for Iceland’s new rayon 
piece-goods plant is expected to be purchased 
and installed during 1950, according to the 
Federation of Icelandic Cooperative Socie- 
ties. Imported yarns will be used by the 
factory. 

Another plant operated by the Federation 
manufactures finished products from im- 
ported rayon piece goods during about 2 
months of the year. Thereafter, the plant 
makes clothing of various types and other 
textiles. From 22,000 meters of 54-inch 
rayon piece goods imported chiefly from the 
United Kingdom in 1949, this factory made 
5,500 sets of ladies’ underwear; 4,190 night- 
gowns; 2,373 slips, 130 panties, and 1,480 
skirts. 

Imports of rayon piece goods increased by 
48 percent in value in 1949 over 1948; how- 
ever, the supply still failed by far to meet 
the local demand. The United Kingdom, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Netherlands were 
the most important suppliers in 1949, ac- 
counting for 32 tons, 19 tons, and 15 tons, 
respectively. 

Stocks and receipts of rayon goods and 
other varieties of textiles were almost ex- 
hausted during the year by queues which 
formed before retail outlets. Small shops 
engaged in apparel manufacturing were in 
danger of closing. Imports for 1950 are not 
expected to be much larger because of for- 
eign exchange shortages. Devaluation of 
the Icelandic crown will tend to discourage 
imports, particularly from the United States. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


INDIA’S JUTE-CROP ESTIMATE Up 


Final estimates place India’s Jute crop for 
1949-50 at 3,116,699 bales of 400 pounds each 
compared with a revised figure of 2,054,775 
bales in 1948-49. This represents an in- 
crease of 51.7 percent in 1949-50 over the 
preceding year. Acreage was 39 percent 
higher in 1949-50 than in the past year. The 
improvement was attributed to Government 
efforts at achieving self-sufficiency in jute 
production by 1951-52. 


W earing Apparel 


POSSIBILITIES FOR TRADE WITH INDOCHINA 


Should foreign exchange become available, 
there might be a reasonable amount of trade 
in imports of apparel and hosiery such as 
irregulars, seconds, or shop-worn, between 
other countries and Indochina. Such sales 
would be made to the European and more 
wealthy native population, inasmuch as only 
a small proportion of the people of Indo- 
china wear European-style clothing to any 
great extent. Used-clothing trade before the 
war was mainly with France; there appears 
to be little opportunity for imports of used 
clothing from the United States as long as 
the dollar shortage exists. 

The one firm of any size dealing in second- 
hand clothing estimated that the value of 
imports does not exceed 300,000 piasters 
monthly. (20.46825 piasters=U. S. $1.) 


Tobaceo and 


Related Products 


CANADA WILL INCREASE EXPORTS TO 
BRITAIN 


It was announced at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Ontario Flue Cured 
Tobacco Marketing Association on May 16, 
1950, that Great Britain had allotted $9,000,- 
000 to purchase Canadian flue-cured tobacco 
in 1950. This sum is $1,000,000 more than 
was allotted in 1949, when Great Britain 
purchased between 15,000,000 and 16,000,000 
pounds of Canadian tobacco. It is expected 
that exports of tobacco to Great Britain will 
increase by approximately 2,000,000 pounds 
in 1950. 

All of the 1949 tobacco crop, estimated at 
113,000,000 pounds, has been sold at an aver- 
age price of 42.75 cents per pound. Because 
of the unusually high yield per acre, esti- 
mated to have been 1,375 pounds, and also 
because the amount of tobacco to be ex- 
ported to Great Britain was not known, the 
Ontario Flue Cured Tobacco Marketing 
Board feared a surplus and decided in Febru- 
ary to reduce the acreage by 17 percent in- 
stead of the usual 15. In view of the 
increased exports to Britain expected in 1950, 
it is generally admitted in tobacco circles 
that the reduction was a mistake, but no 
change will be made officially at this late date 
to increase the allotted acreage as it is be- 
lieved that too great confusion would result. 

The 1949 base acreage was 108,000 acres. 


DEVELOPMENTS, EGYPT 


Imports of tobacco into Egypt, which has 
prohibited the growth of tobacco within its 
borders since 1890, totaled 29,707,000 pounds 
in 1949 compared with 25,312,000 pounds in 
1948 and a prewar annual average of only 
12,896,000 pounds. Turkey supplied 9,115,- 
000 pounds and Greece ranked second with 
4,294,000 pounds. Imports from the United 
States totaled 3,700,000 pounds, almost 
twice as much as in 1948. About 60 percent 
of the U. S. leaf was flue-cured and most of 
the rest Burley. Because of the increasing 
demand in Egypt for United States blended 
and Virginia-type cigarettes, imports of flue- 
cured and Burley have become highly im- 
portant. They would have been much 
larger in 1949 but for the restrictions caused 
by the dollar-exchange shortage. Dollars 
have not been allocated to the cigarette in- 
dustry since 1948, and the allocations made 
at that time were not large enough to pro- 
vide the required amounts of U. S. leaf. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


New Tariff Schedule Fixed 
for Airlines in Venezuela 


The Gaceta Oficial of May 3, 1950, carried 
a resolution fixing a new tariff schedule 
for Venezuelan domestic airlines, according 
to the American Embassy at Caracas. The 
new schedule, which went into effect on 
May 4, replaces one that had been in force 
since December 31, 1945. 

Under the new schedule, the rates on a 
number of the more heavily traveled routes 
remain unchanged, while others are increased 
from 4 to 5 percent. Air express and excess- 
baggage charges are 1 percent of the one- 
way fare per kilogram. Baggage allowance 
on adult tickets is 20 kilograms and on half- 
fare tickets 13 kilograms. Further details 
may be obtained from the Transportation 
and Communications Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Increased Imports Step Up 
Activities at Bombay Docks 


The Bombay docks in India were reported 
to be handling a daily average of 15,000 tons 
in May, after a 4-month slack period in 
which the daily capacity did not exceed 5,000 
tons, according to the American Consulate 
General there. The primary reason for the 
increase is arise inimports. Major catagories 
new especially active are American cotton, 
food grains, ammonium sulfate, and other 
fertilizers. Despite the increased daily load, 
no evidence has yet been noted of a return 
to the chaotic conditions prevailing last 
year. 


Dominican Republic Adopts 
Air-Transport Regulation 


The Dominican Republic has placed in 
effect the terms of Annex 9 to the Convention 
on International Civil Aviation, which con- 
cerns standards and recommended practices 
for the facilitation of international air trans- 
port. The adoption of these terms follows 
the general policy of the Dominican Govern- 
ment in adhering closely to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization and 
adopting virtually without reservation all of 
its recommendations regarding the control 
of civil air transport. 

The enabling legislation, Regulation No. 
6417, was published in the Gaceta Oficial 
No. 7112 of April 25, 1950. 


Greek Electric-Power Output 

Hits All-Time High in 1949 
Electric-power production in Greece 

reached in all-time high in 1949. In the 


Athens-Piraeus area, the principal commer- 
cial center of the country, production 
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reached 198 percent of prewar, compared 
with 166 percent for 1948. In the Provinces, 
production in 1949 reached 132 percent of 
the prewar figure, compared with 100 percent 
in 1948. 

According to the Athens-Piraeus Elec- 
tricity Co., Ltd., consumption of electric 
energy in 1949 in the Athens-Piraeus area 
totaled 384,326,410 kilowatt-hours, compared 
with 188,347,758 kilowatt-hours in 1939. The 
amount of energy consumed by industry in 
1949 and 1939 totaled 153,938,448 kilowatt- 
hours and _ 97,454,224 kilowatt-hours, 
respectively 


Warsaw Raises Rates on 
Letters and Postal Cards 


Postal rates on letters and postal cards 
mailed from Warsaw, Poland, have been in- 
creased by 5 zlotys, according to the Polish 
press. A resolution of the Council of Minis- 
ters privides that receipts from this addi- 
tional fee will be earmarked for the purpose 
of the rehabilitation of Warsaw 

In this connection, a special 5-zloty postal 
stamp bearing the inscription, ‘“Rehabilita- 
tion of Warsaw,” has been issued. This stamp 
should be affixed additionally on ordinary 
and registered letters and postal cards. 

City letters and postal cards as well as mail 
addressed to foreign countries are not sub- 
ject to this additional fee 


Linea Aérea Nacional 
Reports Operating Loss 


Chile’s Linea Aérea Nacional suffered an 
operating loss of 65,648,433 pesos in 1949, 
according to the American Embassy at San- 
tiago, as compared with a loss of 46,542,160 
pesos in 1948. Receipts fell from 111,008,762 
pesos in 1948 to 105,074,050 pesos in 1949, 
while expenses rose from 157,550,922 pesos to 
170,722,483 pesos 

When the subsidy granted under the terms 
of law No. 8903 is added in, however, the com- 
pany, which is owned wholly by the Chilean 
Goverment, shows a profit of 10,505,067 pesos 
for 1949 as against a profit of 41,144,049 pesos 
in 1948 


Guatemala Reports on 
Air Operations in °49 

Aviateca, the Guatemalan Government- 
owned domestic air monpoly, carried 75,485 
passengers and 5,500 metric tons of cargo in 
1949 as against 73,961 passengers and 6,007 
metric tons of cargo in 1948, according to the 
American Embassy in Guatemala. A total of 
34 localities were enjoying scheduled service 
at the end of the year, while contract flights 
were also being made to the United States. 

There were 47 landing fields in use in Gua- 
temala at the end of 1949, of which 3 had 
asphalt runways and 44 were unpaved. The 





3 asphalt runways could accommodate large 
four-engine planes. Thirty-five of the land. 
ing fields with unpaved runways are adequate 
for DC-3 type planes, while 9 are suitable 
for light planes or emergency use only 


‘ 


Klectric-Power Output 
Increases In Sweden 


The total production of electric power in 
Sweden during 1949 amounted to 16,105,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours compared with 14,269. 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1948, according to 
preliminary Official statistics 

No figures have been released on total con- 
sumption of electricity, according to the 
American Embassy in Stockholm. Industrial 
consumption which represents 
about 70 percent of Sweden's total consump- 
tion, reached, in 1949, 8,565,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, compared with 7,073,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1948. In comparing production and 
consumption figures, it should be remem- 
bered that 


normally 


transmission and conversion 
losses in Sweden amount to about 15 to 20 


percent of production 


Electric-Power Plant 
Inaugurated in Cuba 


On April 23 the Compania Cubana de Elec- 
tricidad inaugurated a new electric power 
plant in Cienfuegos, Cuba. The plant, cost- 
ing $2,900,000, is part of the company’s pro- 
gram to spend $34,000,000 in modernization 
and expansion of its 
facilities 


power-generating 


Dominican Airline Opens 
New Air-Freight Service 


The Dominican air-transport company, 
Compania Dominicana de AviaciOn (CDA), 
has announced the inauguration of a new 
air-freight service to Martinique, according 
to a report from the American Embassy at 
Ciudad Trujillo 

The service will utilize a C46 airplane, 
which will leave Ciudad Trujillo on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays at 5 a. m. and return 
from Fort de France, Martinique, the same 
afternoon Departure time from Ciudad 
Trujillo may be changed shortly to 2 a. m 

CDA air-cargo services to Puerto Rico and 
Venezuela have now been placed on a regu- 
larly scheduled basis The frequency of 
flights to San Juan, Puerto Rico, will vary 
between 12 and 13 per week depending on 
quantity of freight available. Flights will 
be on a two-per-day basis on weekdays, with 
an extra flight on Sunday when required. 

Flights to Maiquetia Field at La Guaira, 
Venezuela, are at present on a two-per-week 
basis, but will shortly be increased to three 
per week. 

At the present time cargo carried to the 
destinations mentioned above has consisted 
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almost entirely of meat. Efforts are being 
made now to develop shipments of other 
types of merchandise. 

In addition to the cargo services now in 
effect, the CDA has announced that a serv- 
ice to Curacao, Netherlands West Indies, will 
be started soon and that permits to estab- 
lish a service to Miami, Fla., have also been 
applied for. 


Unrestricted International 
Telephone Service for Berlin 


Licensing restrictions on international 
telephone service between Berlin and foreign 
countries was lifted May 15, according to 
the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany. 
In making this announcement, it was 
stressed that only through the economic 
recovery of Berlin can such services be ex- 
tended to all Berliners. 

International telephone service was re- 
established during December 1947. The 
service, however, has been limited to author- 
ized export-import agencies, because of the 
relatively scanty foreign currency available 
for such service. With the present increase 
in exports, it is possible to allot additional 
foreign exchange to cover the anticipated 
increase in foreign currency for the inter- 
national telephone service 

Since 1947, negotiations have been in proc- 
ess to extend the service to all countries of 
the world. At present the service is extended 
to all Western European countries and by 
direct or indirect connections to oversea 
countries, including five direct radio-tele- 
phone circuits to the United States. A 3- 
minute telephone call from Berlin to the 
United States costs 50.40 DM during the day 
and 37.80 DM after midnight. 


Ethiopia Inaugurates Highway 
Bridge Over Blue Nile River 


On Auril 30, 1950, the Emperor of Ethiopia 
formally inaugurated a large concrete-span 
bridge over the River Abbia, or Blue Nile, on 
the road between Addis Ababa and Lake 
Tana, according to the American Embassy at 
Addis Ababa. Members of the mission of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, who are conducting an in- 
vestigation of economic conditions in Ethi- 
opia, attended the ceremony, along with a 
large number of other persons interested in 
this event 

The completion of this important 
engineering work is expected to do much 
to facilitate traffic between the rich and semi- 
isolated province of Gojjam and the capital 
and eventually to play a role in the building 
of the Lake Tana Dam as part of the general 
Nile Development Scheme, sponsored by 
Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The bridge is the most elaborate and costly 
Single structure in Ethiopia, and is said to 
be the largest single-span concrete bridge in 
Africa (and the eighth largest in the world). 
Planned during the Italian occupation, the 
foundation work was begun in 1940, but 
shortly afterward was interrupted when the 
Italian forces were driven from Ethiopia. It 
was not until early in 1947 that the Ethiopian 
Government was in a position to let a con- 
tract for its completion. The postwar con- 
struction work was begun in May 1948 and, 
except for finishing of the approaches, was 
completed in January 1950 

The finished bridge has a single 120-meter 
span rising 35 meters over high-water level 
Over-all length is 204.25 meters. The road- 
way is 7 meters wide, designed to accommo- 
date two lines of traffic. Two footways are 
each 140 meters wide, giving an over-all 
bridge width of 9.80 meters. 
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The road from Addis Ababa to the bridge 
is in fair condition for all-weather use. From 
the rim the view is comparable in some 
respects to that of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, though it lacks much of the 
colored rock stratification. An airstrip, 1,200 
meters in length, is being constructed near 
the rim of the escarpment at the village of 
Kwozien Mariam. From this point, the road 
winds down the eroded escarpment for a 
distance of 25 miles and remounts from the 
river an equal distance on the north side. 
It continues on to Debra Marcos, thence to 
Bahar Dar on Lake Tana. The road on the 
Debra Marcos-Bahar Dar section is impassible 
for ordinary passenger cars because of dete- 
rioration during the past 10 years. Much re- 
construction in the Blue Nile-Lake Tana 
section will be required before it can be used 
for tourist travel or for the transportation 
of materials to the site of the proposed dam 
to control the outflow of Lake Tana. 


Istanbul-Beirut-Cairo 
Service by Air France 


Air France has inaugurated a weekly serv- 
ice with DC-3’s from Istanbul to Cairo, with 
a stop at Beirut, according to the American 
Consulate General in Istanbul. Cost of pas- 
sage is T£171.50 from Istanbul to Beirut and 
T£320 from Istanbul«to Cairo, with a 10 
percent reduction for the round trip. 


First German Ship To 
Be Fitted With Radar 


Permission has been given by the Allied 
Powers in Germany for the buoylayer 
Mellum, operated by the Waterways Marking 
Office at Brunsbuettelkoog (Seezeichenamt), 
to be fitted with radar equipment of the type 
“Marconi Radion-Locator” during the course 
of this summer. The cost of this British 
equipment will amount to approximately 
50,000 Deutsche Marks. Previously, the use 
of radar equipment on German ships was 
forbidden 


Air Mail, New Caledonia 


The postage rates on mail to be despatched 
by air from New Caledonia were increased 
on April 15, 1950. The rates for ordinary 
mail are unchanged. 

A schedule of the new rates may be re- 
viewed in the Transportation and Commu- 
nications Division, Office of Industry and 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C 


Correction 


It was erroneously reported on page 35 of 
the April 24 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY that a regular international air serv- 
ice by COPA (Compania Panamena de 
Aviacion, S. A.) had been established between 
Panama and Cartagena, Colombia. 


Sweden Reports on Railway 
Traffic Volume for 1949 


During 1949, the total volume of railway 
traffic remained practically unchanged from 
the preceding year, according to the American 
Embassy at Stockholm. Passenger traffic was 
on a far smaller scale in the early months of 
the year than in previous years but rose 
sharply during the summer months and was 
for the entire year about 4 percent higher 
than in 1948. Freight traffic, on the other 
hand, declined by about 5 percent. Iron-ore 
traffic continued to rise, though at a slower 
pace than during preceding years. The com- 


munication index, compiled by the State 
Railways, rose by 4 points to 104 for passen- 
ger-train exle-kilometers, while freight- 
train axle-kilometers dropped by 4 points 
to 96. 


Gibraltar Makes Progress on 
Electric-Supply Change-Over 


Gibraltar’s Electricity Department, dur- 
ing 1949, installed new alternators and be- 
gan the change-over in its electric supply 
from 76 cycles, 110 volts to 50 cycles, 240 
volts, according to the American Consulate 
there. Before each installation of the new 
current is made, all wiring is examined and 
brought up to a standard required by the 
new regulations. 

Considerable time will be required to com- 
plete the change-over, because of the small 
number of electricians available. This has 
brought about an uncertainty in the minds 
of consumers regarding the advisability of 
investing in any needed electrical equipment 
and has caused confusion especially where 
frequency is a consideration. 


Bolivia Authorizes Change 
in Telegraph-Cable Rates 


The Bolivian Government, by Supreme 
Resolution dated May 9, has authorized All 
America Cables & Radio, Inc., The West 
Coast of American Telegraph Co., and Com- 
pahia Internacional de Radio Boliviana 
(CIRBOL) to fix new telegraph and cable 
rates effective July 1, 1950, in accordance 
with a resolution approved by the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone Conference 
held in Paris last year. 

The American Embassy at La Paz reports 
that special rates for coded and deferred 
messages will be abolished, and a single 
tariff, representing 75 percent of the present 
full rate, established. The Government is 
considering a petition of the telegraph com- 
panies for an increase in rates of approxi- 
mately 40 percent which, if approved, will 
result in a net increase of about 15 percent 
in the tariff for all messages. 


Reorganization of Burmese 
Inland Water-Transport Board 


The Burmese Government has appointed 
a commission to reorganize the Inland Water 
Transport Board on a permanent and con- 
tinuing basis, according to the American 
Embassy at Rangoon. The Government an- 
nouncement stated that the Inland Water 
Transport Board, which was organized under 
the terms of the Inland Water Transport 
Nationalization Act of 1948, and has been 
responsible for operating the nationalized 
inland water-transport system, Was ap- 
pointed only as an interim body to take 
over the assets of the Irawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany and act as the Government’s operating 
agents until such time as a permanent or- 
ganization could be established. 

According to the terms of reference, the 
reorganization commission is “(1) to exam- 
ine the organization, administration, and 
personnel of the existing Inland Water- 
Transport Board; (2) to investigate the exist- 
ing system of shore transport and to make 
recommendations; (3) to investigate in- 
land water-transport operations in Arakan, 
which are still under private control, and 
to make recommendations; (4) to ascertain 
to what extent inland water-transport traf- 
fic has suffered because of competition from 
private craft and to report whether or not 
it is necessary to restrict such competition; 
(5) to ascertain the number of river craft 
that will be needed with the return of peace 
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and whether the craft in the possession of 
the Inland Water-Transport Board are ade- 
quate to its needs; (6) to put forward any 
other suggestions for the improvement of the 


Colombia Issues Revised 
List of Airports of Entry 


By the issuance of Decrees No. 426 of 
February 11, 1950, and 828 of March 10, 1950, 
the Colombian Government has revised the 
list of Airports of Entry into Colombia, re- 
stricting the number of airports at which 
initial entries into the country may be made. 
In accordance with the above decrees, the 
following airports may now be used for 
entry into and departure from the country 
by all classes of planes: 

Barranquilla: “Soledad"” (AVIANCA) and 
“Las Nieves” (LANSA). 

Bogota: “Techo” (AVIANCA) and “Santa 
Cecilia” (LANSA). 

Cali: “Calpuerto” (AVIANCA) and “Base 
Aerea Ernesto Samper” (National Govern- 
ment). 

Cartagena: “Manzanilla” (AVIANCA) and 
“Eduardo Lopez” (private). 

Cucuta: “San Luis” (private) and ‘“Caza- 
dero” (AVIANCA). 

Medellin: “Olaya Herrera” (municipal). 

The following airports have been desig- 
nated as technical stops, and may be used 
as airports of entry by tourist planes: 

Ipiales (National Government). 

Riohacha (National Government). 

Tumaco (National Government). 

Turbo (National Government). 


Increased Electric-Power 
Rates Authorized in Mexico 


On May 12, 1950, it was announced that the 
Federal Government of Mexico had author- 
ized increased rates for electric power sold 
by the Nueva Compania Eléctrica Chapala, 
S. A., which supplies electric power to Guada- 
lajara and most of the State of Jalisco, as 
well as to parts of the States of Michoacan, 
Guanajuato, and Nayarit. According to the 
American Consulate at Guadalajara, the new 
rates, approximately 22.5 percent higher than 
previous rates, were fixed by the Comision de 
Tarifas de Electricidad y Gas (Electric and 
Gas Rate Commission), effective May 10, 1950, 
following approval by the Federal Department 
of Economy and publication in the Diario 
Oficial on May 9, 1950. The changes, which 
have been under consideration for several 
months, are based on the increased costs of 
power generation and take into consideration 
such factors as the additional cost of oper- 
ating a steam plant to supplement the in- 
adequate hydroelectric facilities and the 
salary increase of 16 percent granted em- 
pioyees of the company in December of last 
year. 

Not affected are the special contracts made 
by the company with the City Council of 
Guadalajara, the government of the State 
of Jalisco, the Department of Hydraulic Re- 
sources, the Guanajuato Power & Electric Co., 
Cementos Guadalajara, S. A., Celanese Mex- 
icana, S. A., and Carburo, S. A. 


Civil Aviation in 
Indochina, 1949 


(By Robert S. Folsom, American Consul, 
Saigon ) 


Civil aviation continued to advance rap- 
idly in Indochina during 1949, surpassing 
peak levels set in 1948 for passenger and 
freight traffic and expanding service within 
the country and connections with other 


parts of the world. The expansion was due 
to continued political unrest, which ren- 
dered travel between cities of Indochina 
dangerous by surface means, as well as to 
technical improvements and gradually in- 
creasing acceptance of air transportation by 
the population. 

International Airlines.—Air France con- 
tinued to dominate aviation operating into 
Indochina from abroad, with service to India, 
the Near East, and Europe as part of its 
operations to Paris and service onward from 
Indochina to Hong Kong and Bangkok. Serv- 
ice by Air France to Noumea (in New Cale- 
donia) and Singapore began on a definite 
basis in October 1949. 

Transport Aériens Intercontinentaux was 
the only other line to offer direct service to 
India, the Near East, and Europe, but its 
service was much more limited than that of 
Air France. 

The Siamese Airlines continued to operate 
service to Bangkok from Saigon under a 
working agreement with Air France. 

Malayan Airways (British) continued to 
operate a weekly service between Saigon and 
Singapore throughout the year. 

In December 1949, Cathay Pacific entered 
the field with weekly flights between Saigon 
and Hong Kong. 

In addition, various Chinese airlines op- 
erated into Indochina at infrequent inter- 
vals and without permanent schedules 


Fares charged for international trips are 
set forth in the table below: 


Fares for International Air Travel, 
December 1949 


{In Indochinese piastres] 


\ 


Saigon to | Single | Round 

flight trip 
Batavia 2.185 3, 935 
Bangkok 1,000 | 1, 800 
Calcutta 2, 880 | 5, 184 
Hong Kong 1, 755 3, 159 
Kunming 2, 505 | 4, 509 
Noumea 7,000 | 12, 600 
Paris 10, 100 18, 180 
Singapore 1, 565 2,817 


It should be noted that fares quoted above 
apply only to “residents” (i. e., a person who 
has lived in France or the French Union, ir- 
respective of nationality, for 6 months or 
longer). Nonresidents must pay in United 
States dollars or in sterling. 

Freight is charged at the rate of 1/100 of 
the passenger fare per kilogram Excess 
baggage is charged at the rate of 1/125 of 
the passenger fare per kilogram for baggage 
in excess of 30 kilograms. 

The following table shows international 
air traffic at Saigon’s Tan Son Nhut airport, 
the local point for all international air 
traffic in this country 


International Air Traffic, Saigon, Indochina 


Ye 
Number of 
planes 
1949 (preliminary O00 
1448 689 
1947 43 


Number of 
passengers 


Arrivals Departures 

\reioht 7 ’ 
Freial Number of | Number of Freight 
metric ane mesanoers metric 
tons pla pi _ tons 

10. 595 &58_0 914 12, 873 778.0 

0, 465 600.2 704 10, O62 610.8 

3, 096 GOS 41 5 114 86.5 


SouRCcE: Bulletin Statistique Mensuel and Statistical Office data 


It is interesting to note in this connection 
that freight traffic from Paris to Saigon 
averages about 45 metric tons per month, 
while air freight from Saigon to Paris aver- 
ages only 31 metric tons per month 

Emegency fields on the Hong Kong run 
include Tourane, Haiphong, and Hanoi. On 
the Saigon-Bangkok run, Pnom Penh (a Class 
B airport on the line to Paris) serves as the 
only emergency field. There is no emergency 
field on the Saigon-Singapore flight. 

Negotiations have been under way for 
some time between Air France and the 
Phiilippine Air Lines for service between 
Saigon and Manila, but as yet no agreement 
has been reached 

Internal Airlines.—Four airlines—Air 
France, Société Indochinoise des Transports 
Aériens (SITA), Société des Avions Taxis 
(ATI), and Comptoir Saigonnais de Ravi- 
taillement (COSARA) —operated within 
Indochina throughout 1949. These four lines 
also operated in the preceding year 

The following table shows statistics on 
internal air traffic in Indochina in 1949 as 
compared with similar statistics for 1948 
and 1947: 


Internal Air Traffic, Indochina 


Freight 
of pas metrie 


planes sengers tor 


Number | Number 
Item of 


Total 1949 (prelimi 
nary A), 221 133, 043 11. 286.6 


Total 1948 12, 827 
Total 1947 4,143 4, 760 1, 205. 5 


Source: Bulletin Statisque Mensuel and Statistical 
Office data 


Internal air traffic as carried by the various 
airlines is shown below 


Internal Air Traffic, bu Companies 
Indochina, 1949 


Prattic Fr ze SITA ATI ( osara 


ince 


Passenger 10.6 oF a). 5 15.4 
Freight 22. 3 43.2 21.4 12.9 


At the close of 1949, these four airlines had 
in operation a total of 8 DC's, 9 DC-3’s, 
3 B-40's, and 4 Consuls 

Internal airfields in Indochina in 1949, 
classified according to the international class- 
ification, are as follows 


Ciass A 


Luangirabang 
Langson 


Saigon 
Haiphong 


CLass B CLass D 
Hanoi (Gialam). 
Soctrang. 

Cap St. Jacques 
Kompong trach. 


Tourane 
Pnom Penh 


Crass ¢ Banmethuot 
Dalat Kratie 
Battambang Cantho 
Hue Bonla 


Siemreap 
Khatrang 


Phivan 
Xieng-Khuang. 


Pakse Luong-Nam-Pha. 
Vinh Dien Bien Phu. 
Vientiane Laichau 


Seno Maokay 
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International Automobile 
Exposition, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands 


The Twenty-Eighth International Bicycle 
and Automobile Exposition was held in 
Amsterdam March 23 to April 2 for commer- 
cial vehicles and April 20 to 30 for passenger 
cars, under the auspices of the Netherlands 
Bicycle and Automobile Industry Associa- 
tion. 

Approximately 63 exhibitors—20 from 
Britain, 17 from the United States, 8 from 
Germany, 10 from France, 3 from Czechoslo- 
vakia, 2 each from Italy and the Netherlands, 
and 1 from Sweden—participated in this 
event. The passenger cars on exhibition were 
as follows: 

United States: Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, 
Chrysler, Dodge, Ford, Mercury, Hudson, 
Kaiser-Frazer, Nash, Oldsmobile, Packard, 
Plymouth, Pontiac, De Soto, Studebaker, 
Willys 

United Kingdom: A. C., Triumph, Stand- 
ard, Rover, Vauxhall, Lagonda, Jowett, Hill- 
man, Humber, Jaguar, Sunbeam Talbot, 
Lanchester, Singer, Wolseley, Riley, Morris, 
M. G., Alvis, Austin, Armstrong-Siddeley. 

France: Citroen, Lago, Dyna Panhard, 
Deutsch Bonnet, Delahaye, Peugeot, Renault, 
Ford Vedette, Simca, Hotchkiss 

Germany: Mercedes Benz, Opel, B. M. W., 
D. K. W., Volkswagen, Hansa, Goliath, Gut- 
brod 

Czechoslovakia: Skoda, Minor, Tatraplan 

Italy: Lancia, Fiat. 

Netherlands: Ford, Kaiser. 

Sweden: Volvo 

In addition to automobiles, there were on 
display accessories, tools, equipment, tires, 
industrial diamond tools, and garage, service 
station, and repair-shop equipment. Certain 
insurance firms, financing companies, and 
automobile clubs also participated in this 
event 

It is reported that the attendance at the 
private car exhibit numbered 100,000, as com- 
pared with 120,000 for the 1948 show. It also 
is reported that among the general public, 
the small European automobiles, within a 
somewhat reasonable price range and avail- 
able for guilders, evoked by far the most in- 
terest. Also, many people viewed the Ameri- 
can models and the higher-priced European 
cars, but only a few persons with “free’’ dol- 
lars were serious customers. It was reported 
that in the parts and accessories section, 
there was a noticeable decline in the number 
of United States brand name products ex- 
hibited as compared with the prewar and the 
1948 exhibitions. European firms, besides 
producing materials under license from 
American companies, also are producing un- 
der their own brands many items, such as 
piston rings, spark plugs, and brake linings. 

The United States Embassy at Amsterdam 
reports that all American-made automobiles, 
except Chevrolets (assembled in Antwerp), 
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Kaisers (assembled in Rotterdam), and Fords 
(assembled in Amsterdam), must be paid for 
in dollars. To purchase automobiles not as- 
sembled locally, Netherlands citizens may use 
legally held “free” dollars, or, if an exporter, 
may use his “export” dollars. Well-to-do 
persons from that country reportedly might 
acquire these “export” dollars at a rate of 
about 6.50 florins to 1 dollar, if they were 
willing to pay such a premium over the 
Official rate in order to buy an American 
automobile. 

The Twenty-Ninth International Automo- 
bile Exposition has been tentatively sched- 
uled for the spring of 1952. Interested firms 
may contact the Netherlands Bicycle and 
Automobile Industry Association in Amster- 
dam. 


British Radio and 
Electronic Component 
Exhibition, London 


The seventh private exhibition of the Brit- 
ish Radio and Electronic Component Manu- 
facturers’ Federation was held in the Great 
Hall of Grosvenor House, London, April 17 to 
April 19, 1950. The private character of the 
exhibition was preserved by the Federation 
in order that the fullest advantage could be 
derived from it by technical and commercial 
visitors. Components, valves, and test gear 
for the radio, television, electronic, and tele- 
communication industries were displayed by 
102 exhibitors. 

The exhibition was organized by the Radio 
and Electronic Component Manufacturers’ 
Federation—formerly the Radio Component 
Manufacturers’ Federation—of 22 Surrey 
Street, London, W. 2. In previous years 
space was sold at a uniform price, regardless 
of its position, and allotments for space were 
made by ballot. This year, although allot- 
ment was again by ballot, exhibitors paid for 
their space according to the position they 
drew. The price for choice locations was 
£150; less desirable locations were priced £110, 
£100, and £75 (£1—$2.80 U.S. currency). 

Invitations were issued to 21,000 persons. 
Engineers and industry representatives from 
the following countries were present. Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, Iceland, India, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, South 
Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, and the 
United States. Attendance during the 3-day 
period was estimated at approximately 20,000. 

It is reported that the general tendency of 
the exhibition was toward still further min- 
jaturization of components, particularly for 
hearing aids and car and aircraft radios. 
No revolutionary developments were on view. 
General improvement in design and finish of 
components was evident, particularly with 
regard to those destined for use in tropical 
climates. Pick-ups for record players and 
cored alloy solder were among the exhibits of 
products intended for the U.S. market. Tele- 












vision aerials were among products for Can- 
ada, where the R. E. C. M. F. hopes to hold an 
exhibition in 1951. 

Further detailed information concerning 
the products that were on display may be 
obtained by writing to the Office of Industry 
and Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export and Sample Fair, 
Innsbruck, Austria 


The Eighteenth Export and Sample Fair 
of Innsbruck will be held in the Province of 
Tirol, Austria, August 26 through Septem- 
ber 3, 1950. 

This Fair, which was discontinued during 
World War II and now being revived for the 
first time, was a regular yearly event from 
1923 through 1938. It will be held under 
the auspices of Innsbrucker Messe Ges. 
m. b. H., 5 Haydnplatz, Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria, with the cooperation of the provin- 
cial government of Tirol, the city of Inns- 
bruck, and the Tirolean Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

It is reported that Western Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy are showing 
lively interest in participating in this Fair. 
An invitation to all interested Amercan ex- 
hibitors to participate is cordially extended 
by the sponsoring organization. 

A total area of approximately 21,000 
square meters (1 square meter=—10.7639 
square feet), of which approximately 11,000 
will be under cover, is available for exhib- 
itors. A permanent exhibition hall will pro- 
vide almost 4,000 square meters; three school 
buildings and two riding schools will serve 
as temporary exhibition halls, affording an 
additional 5,000 square meters; and a large 
tent will cover an additional 1,800 square 
meters. The Fair management has reserved 
for foreign exhibitors two floors of the more 
modern of the school buildings, in addition 
to part of the permanent exhibition hall. 
The rental for space in covered halls is 120 
schillings per square meter, but includes no 
furnishings or installations. The rental in 
the machinery hall is 100 schillings per 
square meter, and in the open area the 
charge is 50 to 80 schillings per square meter 
(to obtain the dollar equivalent of these 
rental rates, the following exchange rate 
should be used—21.36 schillings to $1). 

It is estimated that 800 to 1,000 exhibitors 
will participate in this Fair. It will be on an 
entirely commercial basis and will include all 
types of capital and consumer goods. 

Allocation of space will not be made before 
the end of June. Inasmuch as the Fair will 
take place at the expected peak of the tour- 
ist season, exhibitors are advised to make 
early reservations for hotel accommodations 
through the Innsbrucker Messe Ges. m. b. H., 
if desired. It is estimated that 300,000 to 
400,000 paying visitors may attend the Fair. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Supscrip- 
tion rates 
— Commodity parts a 
mes- For- 
. eign 
tic ve 
mail | *"" 
1 Transport, Communications, and 
Utilities $1.50 $2.00 
2 Chemicals 1. 5 2. 00 
3 Drugs and Toiletries . 1. 5) 2. 00 
4 Motion Pictures and Equipment 1. 59 2. 00 
5 Electrical Appliances and Radio 1. 50 2. 00 
~ |Foods and Related Agricultural ) 
d , r 1. 50 2. 00 
s | Products -- f 
9 Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 l 
10 Pulp and Paper 1. OO l 
11 Leather and Products 1. Kd) 2.00 
12 Housewares and Furniture 1.00 1. 35 
13. Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 1.3 
14 Personal Durables 1 2 0) 
l Plumbing, Heating, and Hardware_ 1.00 1. 35 
16 Rubber Products 11.00 l 
17 Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 1.3 
IS Special Products 1. WD 2. OO 
19 Textiles and Products 1.) 2. 00 
21. Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 
ind Agricultural 1.00 l 
22 Motive Products (includes No. 20, 
Aeronautical Equipment 1. 00 l 
23 Metals and Minerals 1.00) l 
24 Petroleum and Coal 1.00 l 
NotTe.—Subscription ed to the Superir 





tendeat of Documents 1 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of thes 
appears on p. 2 of this magazine Be sure to give name 
and address and indicate part or parts requested. single 
copies, 5 cents 


CHEMICALS. Printing Inks—The Nether- 
lands, Sweden, and the United Kingdom 
Vol. VIII, Part 2, No. 20. May 1950. 4 pp 

CHEMICALS. Market for Paint and Related 
Materials—Iceland and Ireland. Vol. VIII, 
Part 2, No. 22. May 1950. 4 pp 

CHEMICALS. Market for New Organic Pest 
Control Products—Algeria, British East 
Africa, Liberia, Madagascar, and Tangier 
Vol. VIII, Part 2, No. 21. May 1950. 4 pp 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RApIO. Radio 
Apparatus—Burma; Radio Notes—Iraq and 
Indochina. Vol. VIII, Part 5, No. 10. April 
1950. 2 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
United States Foreign Trade in Unmanufac- 
tured Tobacco and Developments in Foreign 
Countries, 1948 and 1949. Vol. VIII, Part 
6-7-8, No. 13. May 1950. 8 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PROD:'CTS 
Markets for Frozen Fruits and Vegetables in 
Cuba, Venezuela, Republic of Panama, Brazil, 
and Argentina. Vol. VIII, Part 6-7-8, No. 14 
May 1950. 4 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
United States Foreign Trade in Pepper and 
Other Spices. Vol. VIII, Part 6-7-8, No. 15. 
May 1950. 11 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Foreign Trade in Fats and 
Oils, 1949. Vol. VIII, Part 6-7-8,No.16. May 
1850. 7 pp. 

PULP AND PaPeR. Pulp and Paper Develop 
ments in Sweden, Norway, and Finland. Vol 
VIII, Part 10, No.9. May 1950. 8 pp 
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LEATHER AND PropUCTS. The Wattle In- 
dustry of South Africa. Vol. VIII, part 11 
No. 8. April 1950. 2 pp 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE Digest of 
International Developments—Pottery, Vol 
VIII, Part 12,No.7. May 1950. 3 pp 

PERSONAL DURADLES. United States Trade 
in Jewelry, Precious Metal Manufactures, and 
Gem Stones in 1938, 1948, and 1949. Vol. 
VIII, Part 14, No. 2. May 1950. 8 pp 

SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL Goops. Hear- 
ing Aid Production Increasing in Europe 
(United Kingdom, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland) Vol. VIII, Part 17, No. $3 
April 1950. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Outerwear Indus- 
try in Belgium and Switzerland. Vol. VIII 
Part 19, No. 15 April 1950 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. The Rayon In- 
dustry in Canada and El Salvador. Vol. VIII 
Part 19, No. 16. April 1950. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Digest of Inter- 
national Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 19 
No. 17. May 1950. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND PropuctTs. Wool Textile In- 
austry in Australia. Vol. VIII, Part 19, No 
i8. May 1950. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS Jute and Jute 
Goods, India, for Period, March-April 1950 
Vol. VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. 36. May 1950 
4 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool Price 
Index (Week ending May 12,1950). Vol. VIII 
Part 19, Sup. No. 38. May 1950. 1p 

METALS AND MINERALS. Chromite Mining in 
Turkey. Vol. VII, Part 23, No. 7. May 1950 
4 pp. 

METALS AND MINERALS. Bauxite in 
Guiana Vol. VIII, Part 23, No.8. May 1950 
4 pp 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements 
Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 


ment’s Field Offices, ted on page 2 
this magazine 
TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool Price 


Index (Week ending May 19, 1950). Vol. VIII 
Part 19, Sup. No. 39. May 1950. 1 p 

TEXTILES AND PropuctTs. Carpet Wool Price 
Index (Week ending May 26, 1950). Vol. VIII, 
Part 19, No. 40. May 1950. 1p 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 
eign $6.75 Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine] 


Marketing Areas in the Union of South 
Africa. Vol. VII, No. 11. April 1950. 16 pp 
Price 10 cents 

Economic Review of Venezuela, 1949. Vol 
VII, No. 12. May 1950. 8 pp. Price 5 cents 

Economic Review of Honduras, 1949. Vol 
VII, No. 13. May 1950. 4 pp. Price 5 cents 


Preparing Shipments to Haiti. Vol. VII, 
No. 14. May 1950. 4 pp. Price 5 cents 

Preparing Shipments to New Zealand and 
Cook Islands Vol. VII, No. 15 May 1950. 
8 pp. Price 5 cents 

Sweden—Summary of Basic Economic In- 
formation. Vol. VII, No. 16 May 1950. 8 pp 
Price 5 cents. 


Bureau of the Census 


|Publications for which a price is given are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce listed on page 2 
of this magazine Other publications are 
free upon request from the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C.} 

Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States: January-December 1949. 46 
pp., tables. May 1950. Annual. $0.15 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States: February 1950. 41 pp., 
tables Monthly and annual issues $0.15 
Yearly subscription includes quarterly cumu- 
lative issues. Price $2.25 

FT 120—United States Imports of Mer- 
chandise for Consumption; Country of Origin 
by Subgroup March 1950 Monthly and 
annual issues $0.15. Yearly subscription in- 
cludes annual issue. Price $1.25. 28 pp 

FT 410—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise; Commodity by 


Country of Destination (in two parts). Part 
Ip. March 1950. Monthly $0.25. Yearly sub- 
scription includes annual issue. Price $3.00 

FT 420—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise; Country of Des- 
tination by Subgroup February 1950. 48 
pp.; Monthly and annual issues $0.15. Yearly 
subscription includes annual issue Price 
$1.50 


FT 110—-United States Imports of Merchan- 
dise for Consumption; Commodity by Coun- 
try of Origin February 1950 91 pp 
Monthly $0.25. Yearly 
annual issue. Price $3.00 

FT 800—United States Trade in Merchan- 
dise and Gold and Silver with United States 
Territories and Possessions (Except Alaska 
ind Hawaii); calendar year 1949 31 pp., 
April 1950. $0.15 

FT 800—United States Trade in Merchan.- 
dise and Gold and Silver with United States 
Territories and Possessions (Except Alaska 
and Hawaii) February 1950 31 =pp 
Monthly $0.10 Yearly $1.25 

FT 810—Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the 


ubscription includes 


United States on Vessels Engaged in Foreign 
Trade. Summary Report. March 1950. 2 pp., 
tables. Monthly 

FT 900-—United State Foreign Trade 


Total Trade. Summary Report. March 1950 
3 pp, tables. Monthly 

FT 930—United State Foreign Trade 
Trade by Commodity Summary teport. 
March 1950. 10 pp., table Monthly 

FT 950—United State Foreign Trade. 
Trade by Country. Summary Report. March 
1950. 4pp., table. Monthly 

FT 951—-United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade with ECA Countries (European Pro- 
gram) Summary Report March 1950. 1 
pp., table. Monthly 

FT 952—United States Foreign Trade 
Trade with U. S. S. R. and Other Eastern 
Europe Summary Report March 1950 
1 pp., table. Monthly 

FT 970—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade by Customs District. Summary Report 
February 1950. 2 pp., table. Monthly 

FT 972—United States Foreign Trade 
Water-Borne Trade by United States Port 
Summary Report January 1950 9 pp., 
tables. Monthly 
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FT 973—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area; Janu- 
ary-December 1949. Summary Report. 5 pp,. 
tables. Annual. [Note, FT 973-E and FT 
973-I are combined in an annual report, 
FT 973.| 

FT 973-E—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Exports. 
Summary Report 3 pp., table. January 
1950. Monthly. 

FT 973-I—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Imports. 
Summary Report 3 pp., table January 
1950. Monthly. 

FT 975—United States Foreign Trade 
Vessel Entrances and Clearances. Summary 
Report January-December 1949. 3 pp., 
tables. February 1950. Monthly and annual. 

FT 976—United States Foreign Trade. 
Department of Defense Controlled Cargo Ex- 
ported From the United States Under the 
United States Foreign Aid Programs; calendar 
year 1949. 6 pp. (Unnumb.), tables. Annual. 

FT 976—Shipments Under the United 
States Foreign Aid Programs Made on Army- 
or-Navy Operated Vessels (American Flag) 
by Port of Lading, by Country of Desti- 
nation February 1950 Pp. 7-8, table 
Monthly 

FT 981-—-Shipping Weight and Dollar Value 
of Merchandise Laden on and Unladen from 
Vessels at United States Ports during the 
Intransit Movement of the Merchandise from 
One Foreign Country to Another. Prelimi- 
nary. January 1950. 4 pp., table. Monthly. 

Statement No. 2402—-United States Gold 
and Silver Movements March and April 
1950. 4 pp., tables. Monthly 

Foreign Trade Statistics Notes 
Pp. 25-32. Monthly 

Special Statistical Reports on United States 
Water-Borne Foreign Commerce United 
States Vessel Exports to ECA Countries, by 
Type of Vessel, and by Flag of Vessel. Pre- 
liminary 4 pp., tables. No. 21, November 
1949. No. 22, December 1949 


April 1950 


SCHEDULE CHANGES, CLASSIFICATIONS, AND 
COMPARISONS 


Schedule A-—Statistical Classification of 
Imports into the United States 

Pr. B 165-A—-Changes in Schedule A 
September 1, 1946, Edition, Effective April 
30, 1950 7 pp 

Schedule B—Statistical Classification of 
Domestic and Foreign Commodities Ex- 
ported from the United States 

P. B. 162B-I and II-—-Changes in Parts 
I and II of Schedule B, January 1, 1949 
Edition. 5 pp 

P. B. 163B-I and II—-Changes in Parts I 
and II of Schedule B, January 1, 1949, Edi- 
tion Effective July 1, 1950 2 pp 
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rcew materials and manufactures to the 
United States, and vice versa. Also, wishes 
to contact American firms interested in im- 
porting direct from India jute and burlap, 
hides and skins, cotton, textiles, carpets and 
rugs, tea, oilseeds, herbs, and manganese; 
as well as manufacturers desiring to export 
to India machinery, light aircraft and air- 
craft accessories, automobiles and trucks 
and parts, electrical equipment, medical sup- 
plies, aromatics, chemicals, oils, petroleum 
products, and complete manufacturing 
plants of types in line with import policy 
of Government of India. Mr. Shakeri is 
now in the United States for an indefinite 
period. United States address: c/o The De- 
partment of Education, Embassy of India, 
2107 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

66. Netherlands —Hans Eckmann, repre- 
senting Mar-Lyn Formcraft N. V., 1 Tessel- 
schadestraat, Alkmaar, is interested in pur- 
chasing cotton, rayon, rubber thread, and 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive about June 
5, via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
United States address: c/o Macanal Textile 
Corporation, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Pawtucket 
(R.1I.), and Hamer (S.C.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

67. Spain—-Gabriel Chavarri Poveda, rep- 
resenting Altos Hornos de Vizcaya (manu- 
facturer and exporter of steel products; im- 
porter of coal, coke, alloys, and machinery 
needed for steel mill), Alameda de Recalde 
27, Bilbao, and José O'Shea Sebastian, rep- 
resenting Sociedad Espanola de Fabrica- 
ciones Nitrogenadas (SEFANITRO) (produc- 
er of fertilizer, importer of machinery for 
own plant), Alameda de Recalde 27, Bilbao, 
are interested in obtaining the cooperation 
of an American concern in connection with 
the establishment of a fertilizer-producing 
plant which is to be built by a corporate 
subsidiary of Altos Hornos adjacent to the 
Altos Hornos plant in Sagunto, Valencia, 
Spain. The proposed plant is to have an 
initial capacity of 60,000 tons of fertilizer 
innually produced by the utilization of gas 
from the steel-mill coking ovens. Also, wish 
to investigate the possibility of obtaining 
idditional equipment for the Altos Hornos 
steel plant 


Scheduled to arrive the latter 


part of May, for a month's visit. United 
States address: c/o Spanish Embassy, 1629 
Columbia Road NW., Washington, D. C. 


CORRECTION 


The June 12 issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, under “Foreign Visitors” included 
an announcement to the effect that Messrs. 
Alfred Ackermann and K. Brundler, repre- 
senting Gebr. Ackermann A. G., Textilver- 
sand, Entlebuch, Canton Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, are interested in exporting babies’ 
woolen wear to the United States. This in- 
quiry has been canceled for the present. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—India. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—El Salvador. 

Cement Manufacturers—Portugal. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers — 
Brazil. 

Ice Plants—Spain and Canary Islands. 

Industrial Electronic Control and Instru- 
ment Manufacturers—United Kingdom. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Surinam. 

Livestock Dealers, Breeders, Producers, Im- 
porters and Exporters—Argentina. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
British Malaya. 

Lumber Importers and Exporters—Turkey. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Finland. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Philippines. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—E]l Salvador. 

Petroleum Industry—Portugal. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—lIraq. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Chile. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Switzerland. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment 
and Dealers—French West Indies. 

Railways—Mexico. 

Schools and Colleges—United Kingdom. 


Importers 











(Continued from p. 23) 


In order to implement this ruling, the 


cust 


ms authorities sent a circular letter to 
most commercial banks, asking them to re- 
port tothe customs authorities all sight-draft 
shipments for which they hold documents 

The new ruling makes it impossible for 
the consignee to obtain possession of mer- 
chandise covered by a sight draft unless the 
documents have not reached the Venezuelan 
bank when the goods have arrived, and, in 
such cases, a 90-day bond for the value of 
the goods is required 

In another circular letter to the custom- 
houses dated March 8, 1950, the Director of 
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Customs instructed the customs officials that 
the only guaranty to be accepted for the 
withdrawal under bond of merchandise with- 
out the shipping documents are: (1) A bank 
guaranty; (2) a guaranty by an insurance 
company; and (3) an actual bank-balance 
guaranty. Formerly, the kind of guaranty 
considered acceptable was left to the discre- 
tion of the customs official in charge, and, in 
many cases, merchandise was released on the 
mere signature of two “responsible” persons. 

The Venezuelan Director of Customs has 
informed the Embassy that he has recom- 
mended to the Minister of Finance that all 
consular invoices covering sight draft ship- 
ments to Venezuela with documents con- 
signed to a designated bank be required to 
be clearly marked “Sight Draft.” This would 
put the customs authorities on notice, and 
such shipments would not be released under 
bond unless the covering documents had not 
yet reached the bank. This recommended 


procedure is understood to have been ap- 
proved by the Minister of Finance. It is felt 
that the stamping of sight drafts would pro- 
vide a better check than reliance on the 
banks to notify the customs authorities of 
the receipt of documents covering such ship- 
ments. Further announcement, when and if 
this procedure is promulgated and put into 
effect, will be made. 

{Owners of Vol. IV, No. 51, of the Interna- 
tional Reference Service “Preparing Ship- 
ments to Venezuela,” dated October 1947, 
should enter the required correction to the 
third paragraph on page 7, under the section 
“Entry and Warehousing.” | 





Saudi Arabia’s Department of Public Health 
has recently completed a tuberculosis hos- 
pital located at Taif. The hospital will be 
fully equipped and will contain a portable 
X-ray machine. 


~) 











“AMERICAN BUSINESS AND WORLD TRADE” 


Secretary Sawyer Analyzes Problems and Needs 


Address by Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer Before the World 
Trade Week Luncheon Spon- 
sored by the New York World 
Trade Week Committee, May 


23, 1950 


This is a time to take stock of Amer- 
ican business and its place in the busi- 
ness of the world. Taking stock of 
American business is more reassuring 
than taking stock of world business. We 
are today the envy of the world. Our 
business structure is sound. Our people 
are enjoying a wide variety of goods and 
services that make for pleasant living. 
We have preserved the virtues of political 
freedom and the freedom to make indi- 
vidual business decisions. Other nations 
are clamoring for the things we produce 
efficiently and in abundance. 

As we look out upon the world, how- 
ever, we see trouble—many kinds of 
trouble. Five years after the end of the 
greatest war in history, we see political 
insecurity and political revolution. De- 
spite our dreams of establishing interna- 
tional business relations unhampered by 
such restrictions as import and currency 
controls, the network of trade is still 
tangled. 

No realist who looks at the contempo- 
rary world can be blissfully optimistic 
about the future. It is a mistake to un- 
derrate the complexity and size of the 
social, political, and economic problems 
now facing us. It is also a mistake to 
lend a friendly ear to the counsels of 
despair which are freely offered at the 
present time. The outlook for the future 
is cloudy. There are some rifts in those 
clouds, however, and a few shafts of sun- 
light shining through. We have some 
reasons for hoping that the world can be 
made more orderly, more stable, more 
conducive to creative business—and more 
pleasant for the two and a half billion 
people who live in it. 

Of all the forces that make for a better 
world, none is so indispensable, none is 
so powerful, as hope. Without hope, men 
are only half alive. With hope, they 
dream and think and work. 


High Volume of Trade 


What are some of the facts that serve 
as a basis for hope? One of these facts 
is the high volume of world trade. Last 
year the nations of the world exchanged 
with one another 10 percent more goods 
than they exchanged in 1938, the last 
full year before the war. Only 5 years 
after the end of a war which destroyed 
thousands of factories, railroads, and 
homes, and which weakened or wrecked 
many of the social institutions that make 
trade possible, international trade sur- 


passed by 10 percent the highest volume 
it achieved before the war. 

Another fact is the new awareness in 
the United States of our responsibilities. 
Our leadership in establishing the United 
Nations, our financial support of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, our heavy contribution to 
the recovery of Europe, and our vital 
interest in stimulating imports into the 
United States are clear and unmistakable 
signs of a new spirit of international 
collaboration. 

We have recognized the fact that our 
welfare and our security are tied up with 
the welfare and security of those other 
nations who wish to work with us. We 
are working with them to hasten the time 
when we and they can do business on 
what the economists call a ‘‘multilateral 
basis.”’ This is a big and ponderous term. 
It means a world in which the monies of 
all nations will be sound and will be 
freely exchangeable for the monies of 
other nations; a world in which there 
will be fewer barriers thrown up against 
trade and more facilities to keep trade 
flowing; a world in which a businessman 
from the United States can contemplate 
investing his money in other nations 
without worrying about getting his earn- 
ings back in dollars. 

We cannot bring into being easily or 
soon the kind of world in which business 
can be transacted outside of our borders 
as easily as it is now transacted within 
the United States. For one rather brief 
period in the history of the world—late 
in the Nineteenth Century and early in 
the Twentieth—international business 
relations were favorable to a relatively 
free flow of goods and money and 
people. The currencies of the various 
nations were tied to the value of gold 
Dollars could be exchanged freely and 
at known rates for francs. Likewise, yen 
could be exchanged for pesos. No Amer- 
ican trader selling goods to a foreign 
buyer had to stop and wonder whether 
that foreign buyer would get permission 
from his government to use some of his 
country’s supply of dollars. In those 
days the American trader was not forced 
to negotiate for export licenses from his 
own country or import licenses from the 
country to which he was selling. Today 
virtually every country in the world has 
thrown up along its borders barriers 
which at first glance seem to be designed 
specifically for the purpose of discour- 
aging businessmen. 


Controls and the Dollar Gap 


Our own Government enforces regula- 
tions for controlling the export of goods 
from this country. I have tried to reduce 


these controls as fast as possible and to 
make sure that those which are still in 
force are serving a useful purpose. 
American businessmen and the Ameri- 
can people should understand, however, 
that foreign countries have not placed 
controls on the use of dollars as a bu- 


reaucratic pastime. The dollar is today 
the standard against which the value of 
all other currencies is measured. In 
many ways it has replaced gold as the 
international medium of exchange. This 
is true because all nations in the world 
want the goods and the various kinds of 
skilled services which we produce in 
abundance. 

We hear a great deal these days about 
the “dollar shortage,” or, as some people 
call it, the ‘dollar gap.”” This means that 
other people need certain essentials 
which they can buy only from us: and 
at the same time they are not earning 
enough dollars to pay for these essen- 
tials. This gap is measured by the 
amount we appropriate for foreign as- 
sistance of one kind or another. With- 
out such appropriations there would be 
no substantial difference between the 
value of our exports and our imports 
The dollar gap is as big or as little as we 
permit. 

Why did we spend the money? We 
spent it for various reasons, some polit- 
ical, some economic In general, we 
spent this money to buy time 

We spent it to bring about a world in 
Which trade will be balanced and 
healthy—a world which will be more se- 
cure against political aggression 

I believe our approach to this prob- 
lem must be made in many ways: 
is no single formula to solve it 


there 


To Strengthen World Economy 


Today, the main subject of my remarks 
is hope—the hope which inspires and 
springs from our effort to strengthen the 
world economy and world trade through 
the investment of American technical 
Skills and American capital Sixteen 
months ago, President Truman gave to 
the world a message of hope. He said 
that the United States had in abundance 
the technical information the world 
needed to bring about economic devel- 
opment in underdeveloped areas and the 
United States was prepared to help other 
countries raise their standards of living 
through governmental technical mis- 
sions and through private American in- 
vestment. 

This idea has caught the imagination 
of the world. Month after month new 
books, pamphlets, and scholarly studies 
are added to the printed matter on the 
“Point Four” program. Despite this 
growing literature, I feel that something 
still needs to be said on the underlying 
philosophy of the Point Four program. 
The essential idea of Point Four, as I see 
it, is that a world economy can be devel- 
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oped which will be both dynamic and 
palanced. It will be dynamic insofar as 
it is based on the release of the creative 
energies of many other peoples and on 
the great expansion of their productive 
powers. It will be balanced as the eco- 
nomic growth of each country is steady 
and in harmony with the efficient use of 
its own and of the world’s resources, and 
insofar as each country achieves, through 
relatively free and competitive practices, 
its proportionate share of expanding 
world trade and economic welfare. 

A dynamic balance of this kind I have 
described can be created only by the 
great common effort of all nations. It 
is part of the philosophy of Point Four 
that it recognizes the need for common 
effort and mutual assistance and inter- 
prets it in a large and generous spirit. 
The stronger nations can assist the less 
developed countries in acquiring the 
knowledge and skills and capital which 
they need in order to go forward on the 
road to industrialization. In their turn, 
the less developed countries can do ev- 
erything in their power to make such 
technical and financial assistance effec- 
tive by adjusting their economic prac- 
tices and social attitudes to the require- 
ments of the new age of world economic 
expansion. In such a process of give and 
take, we cannot measure exactly the 
contribution which each country may 
make, but we can be sure that the 
greater the willingness of each country 
to do its best, the greater will be its 
gain 

Point Four projects one of the great 
advances in world industry and trade; 
and it calls for a new step forward in 
international economic relations and co- 
operation. There is needed a clear un- 
derstanding of differing customs and at- 
titudes around the world and a capacity 
to find ways of bridging over such differ- 
ences. Seldom before in the history of 
the world have economics and trade 
been so intimately connected with so- 
cial attitudes and cultural values. More 
and more the growth of world business 
is dependent on, and contributes to, the 
growth of mutual understanding, re- 
spect, and friendliness among nations 
and peoples 


Job for Private Business 


A year ago I spoke at Cape Henry, 
Virginia, on Point Four and what I 
thought American businessmen could do 
to aid in the economic development of 
the world. I believe now, as I believed 
then, that if Point Four is to be success- 
ful it must in large part be financed and 
carried on by private business. Business 
has a natural interest in doing this job. 
It has the capital to invest. Moreover, 
it is staffed with men who are trained in 
the complicated techniques of industrial 
and business methods. Most important 
of all, it is only upon our own business- 
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men that we can rely to teach the busi- 
nessmen of other nations the methods 
of production and distribution which 
have made us prosperous. 

The philosophy of Point Four raises 
this question—how can we work with 
other nations to create the conditions 
which will attract increasing amounts 
of private capital from the United States 
and other countries? We can continue 
our efforts to negotiate trade treaties with 
other countries for the purpose of guar- 
anteeing the same rights to our investors 
in other countries which they enjoy in 
ourown. Such treaties have been signed 
during the past 6 months with Uruguay 
and Ireland, and we are negotiating sim- 
ilar treaties with many other countries. 
Treaties alone are not sufficient. They 
are but a preliminary in creating the un- 
derstanding which lies behind all busi- 
ness dealings. We must keep in mind the 
point of view of other countries, and we 
must give understanding attention to the 
desires of other peoples to build the kind 
of country they want for themselves. 


Major Objectives 


We must aim at these things: 

(1) Convince other peoples that we are 
interested in their needs, that we under- 
stand the kind of economy and society 
they want to build. 

(2) Make it possible for them to utilize 
the services, the skills, and the capital 
they have already at their command. 
This includes the fullest use of local 
money in those countries which are short 
of dollars. 

(3) Encourage the maximum initiative 
on the part of the governments and busi- 
nessmen of other countries. 

We must, of course, avoid the tempta- 
tion to look for a particular formula 
which will change the world overnight. 
People who expect heaven tomorrow 
morning are not well qualified to wrestle 
with the stubborn and complicated prob- 
lems of foreign investment. 

One solid reason for hope is that Amer- 
ican businessmen are flexible enough and 
ingenious enough to meet new situations 
with new devices and methods. Within 
the past few years, they have given at- 
tention to new patterns of investment 
such as management contracts, joint in- 
vestments, and mixed _ corporations. 
These new patterns embody in one form 
or another the general principles that I 
have discussed above. I wish to stress 
here today these new patterns of invest- 
ment activity. They are not abstract 
objectives or untried schemes. They have 
been demonstrated by private business 
and by governments. We can _ profit 
greatly by making ourselves familiar 
with the successes so far achieved. 


Vigorous, Reasoned Efforts Abroad 


One of the most promising new plans 
for encouraging investment abroad was 


announced on April 7 of this year by 
the newly organized Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank of Turkey, formed through 
a subscription to stock by 19 business 
groups in Turkey, including 13 banks, 2 
textile firms, and 4 other large commer- 
cial and industrial organizations. It was 
formed with the approval and advice of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Its aim is to en- 
courage the investment of private long- 
term capital in the balanced develop- 
ment of the Turkish economy. The 
Turkish Government is cooperating by 
guaranteeing a minimum dividend of 6 
percent to stockholders, and the stock- 
holders have agreed to accept no more 
than 12 percent on their investment, 
which is less than private capital nor- 
mally expects to earn in Turkey. 

The formation of this new bank is of 
great interest as an example of the way 
in which private capital, government, 
and a United Nations agency can com- 
bine their skills and their money to en- 
courage private investment and to create 
a climate conducive to large-scale pri- 
vate investment later on. The bank will 
be staffed with technical advisers who 
will guide loan capital into enterprises 
contributing to the balanced economic 
development of Turkey. 

Of special interest to American inves- 
tors is the help which this bank plans to 
make available to those in other coun- 
tries who wish to invest in Turkey. The 
bank will have available a wide range of 
information on local conditions and in- 
vestment opportunities, and will be in a 
position to bring Turkish capital and 
capital from other nations together. 

The mixing of private and public cap- 
ital for economic development in under- 
developed countries is not new. It has 
gone on for centuries. In the Twentieth 
Century, we are devising new variations 
on the old theme. One of the most in- 
teresting of these modern mixtures of 
public and private money has been de- 
vised in Chile, where the Chilean Devel- 
opment Corporation has been operating 
with marked success since 1939. This 
Corporation was created as the result of 
the disastrous earthquake in 1939, which 
virtually destroyed many small towns 
and villages and seriously damaged some 
larger cities. The Development Corpo- 
ration is a Government agency responsi- 
ble for encouraging the balanced eco- 
nomic growth of Chile. Some 
enterprises are operated directly by the 
Corporation, but its most important 
achievement has been the encourage- 
ment of new enterprises which are fi- 
nanced jointly by the Chilean Govern- 
ment and by private business and 
managed by businessmen themselves. 
The United States General Tire Co. was 
invited to set up a factory in Chile. The 
factory is now in operation and is mak- 
ing its contribution to the Chilean econ- 
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omy. It is also making money for itself. 
Another plant established by the Cor- 
poration imports refrigerator motors 
and other parts from the United States; 
then builds cases and makes the final 
assembly in Chile. The Corporation has 
participated, directly or indirectly, in 
dozens of new projects covering a wide 
range of industries, including lumbering, 
textiles, mining, copper products, irri- 
gation, and many others. 

Partly as a result of the encourage- 
ment given by the Development Corpo- 
ration, many U. S. firms have entered 
into agreements with Chilean business- 
men by means of which new industries 
of many kinds have been established. 
Sometimes these agreements consist of 
licensing arrangements, which permit 
the Chilean firm to use processes and 
techniques developed by the U. S. firm. 
Sometimes the stock in the new indus- 
tries is controlled by the U. S. firm and 
sometimes by the Chilean firm. Though 
most of the new private capital invest- 
ment is being made by the United States, 
businessmen in other countries are also 
participating. 

What has happened in Chile has hap- 
pened in other countries of South 
America. Venezuela has its develop- 
ment corporation, established in 1946 to 
diversify the economy of a country which 
had become rich though somewhat un- 
balanced through the development of its 
vast reserves of petroleum by American 
and British oil companies. Similar 
corporations have been established in 
other parts of the world. 


Affiliates in Foreign Countries 


I have described two relatively new 
patterns of mixed investment; but there 
is another type which is by now almost 
standard practice in many parts of the 
world. For many years American firms 
have sought affiliates in foreign coun- 
tries for the manufacture or assembly of 
their products. Since the end of the 
war, however, the number and kinds of 
these arrangements have increased rap- 
idly. Sometimes American participa- 
tion in these firms consists of providing 
drawings and specifications of the prod- 
ucts to be produced and undertaking to 
train and supervise local employees in 
the principles of modern plant layout, 
operation, merchandising, research, and 
management. Sometimes the American 
firm holds a majority, sometimes a 
minority, of the stock. It may require 
that products and methods of operation 
will be subject to its approval. Joint 
arrangements of this kind have flour- 
ished in many Latin American countries: 
they are probably most numerous in 
Mexico and in Brazil. The result is that 
American manufacturers operating in 
foreign countries enioy increased mar- 
kets for their products—markets which 
might otherwise not exist in face of the 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
ry ” ) A 
| rade-Agreement | rogram 


Conclusion of Renegotiations 
Between Cuba and the United 
States of Certain Cuban Tariff 


Items in GATT 


The Governments of Cuba and the United 
States recently completed the renegotiation 
of certain Cuban tariff concessions initially 
negotiated with the United States at Geneva 
in 1947 and included in Part II of Schedule 
IX of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The results of the renegotiations 
have been submitted to the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

The opening of these renegotiations with 
Cuba was announced by the Department of 
State in press release No. 119 issued on 
February 7, 1950, which mentioned that the 
six Cuban tariff items to be considered at 
that time were those covering ribbons, braids 
and galloons, nylon hosiery, and rubber tires 
and tubes. It was also announced that con- 
sideration would be given, during the rene- 
gotiations, to new concessions which Cuba 
would offer to the United States as compen- 
sation in return for any modifications in 
existing Cuban rates of duty on these six 
items. 

In these renegotiations, increases in rates 
of duty have been agreed upon for some of 
the products listed under each of the six 
tariff items mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. In the case of some products under 
three of these items, the present rates were 
retained, and in the case of some products 
under one of the items, a reduction in duty 
was negotiated Because of these changes, 


some new sub-items in the Cuban tariff have 
been established. 

The detailed results of the renegotiations 
of the six items, as well as changes in two 
sub-items, 127—C and D, which were not ne. 
gotiated and which are not in the Genera] 
Agreement, are set forth in State Depart- 
ment Press Release No. 575 of May 31, 1950. 


Supplementary —Trade-Agree. 
ment Negotiations on Beans 


Will Not Be Held 


The Interdepartmental Trade Agreements 
Committee has decided against holding sup- 
plementary trade-agreement negotiations 
with Chile looking toward a further United 
States tariff concession on dried beans (not 
specifically provided for, Paragraph 1665, 
Tariff Act of 1930). 

In accordance with an announcement 
issued on January 27, 1950, the interdepart- 
mental Committee on Reciprocity Infcrma- 
tion held public hearings on March 9, 1950, 
concerning such negotiations After ap- 
praising the information presented at the 
hearings, the Trade Agreements Committee 
reached the conclusion that no action should 
be taken at this time. The Chilean Govern- 
ment has been notified of this decision. Un- 
der the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade the U. S. tariff on dried red kidney 
beans, entered for consumption between 
April 30 and September 1 in any year, is 2 
cents per pound and on other dried beans 
1', cents per pound. During the remainder 
of the year the rate is 3 cents per pound on 
both types 





dollar shortage. On the other hand, the 
firm can pay employees in local cur- 
rency, and the foreign country gains ac- 
cess to modern research and manufac- 
turing techniques far beyond its finan- 
cial ability to provide for itself. 

Many U. S. businessmen are reluctant 
to venture their capital in foreign invest- 
ments unless they can operate with the 
same rights they would enjoy within the 
United States. We should try to gain 
these rights for American investors. At 
the same time we must realize that cus- 
toms and ways of doing business in other 
countries are often different from our 
own. 

It is of the greatest importance to re- 
peat that the United States covets no 
territory and has no intention of inter- 
fering with the political structure or 
political affairs of any other nation. 
Neither do we covet for ourselves any 
economic power which could be broad- 
ened so as to constitute a control— 
either in whole or in part—of the gov- 
ernment of any independent state. That 
is our Official policy. It is also our rule 
of practice. 


Must Hold Out Hope 


Through strengthening the economies 
of other countries we can raise the levels 


of trade. We must go about the task of 
strengthening these economies in many 
ways. There is no magic formula, no 
simple solution, for achieving this objec- 
tive 

In our enthusiasm for far places we 
should not forget our good neighbors in 
this hemisphere. We need their re- 
sources and their skills as much as they 
need our experience and a knowledge of 
our business methods. The future of 
the world depends upon the strength of 
America. The strength of America is 
the strength of all the Americas. 

Above all, we must cherish hope. We 
have seen hope disappear in nations that 
rely upon the force of fear. The hope 
which free and progressive peoples enjoy 
must be held out to those who are now 
without hope. We have the material 
resources and the experience with which 
we can bring hope to some less fortu- 
nate peoples. We must move ahead step 
by step, building a world in which hope 
is nourished by constant and tangible 


progress 





Under the Ten-Year Plan of development 
(1947-57) the railroads of French West Africa 
are to receive $110,331,428 for the de- 
velopment, rehabilitation, and purchase of 
equipment 
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U. S. Exports of Plastics 

Materials Continue To 

Make Good Showing 
(Continued from p. 7) 


plastics products and the low purchasing 
power of the native community are re- 
tarding factors, manufacture of such 
articles now plays a more important 
part in the country’s economy. Various 
types of machinery, in many cases the 
most modern available, are used in mak- 
ing a wide range of consumer and indus- 
trial goods. However, materials pur- 
chased in the greatest volume from the 
United States are alkyd resins for the 
protective-coating industry. 

Cuba, Colombia, and Chile also are 
consuming countries, Colombia and 
Chile taking more polystyrene than any 
other type of material and Cuba taking 
vinyl resins in greatest volume. Norway, 
on the other hand, is making rapid prog- 
ress in the development of a plastics-ma- 
terials industry. It is expected that nine 
companies, three of which were in opera- 
tion late in 1949, will be manufacturing 
within the next year or two. Output 
will consist of phenolic molding powder, 
urea-formaldehyde resins, polyvinyl 
chloride, chloride-protein plastics, and 
casein plastics. The most important 
development has been the manufacture 
of plastics materials from fish waste. 
This material is said to be versatile in use 
and colorability. Articles molded from 
it will not split when worked and are 
fireproof. Norway, like the Union of 
South Africa, imported alkyd resins 
from the United States in the greatest 
volume last year. 

The Netherlands is both a producing 
and a consuming country; while individ- 
ual statistics are not available, it is 
known that output in the Benelux coun- 
tries approximated 18,200 metric tons in 
1947 and is expected to expand to 50,400 
tons by 1953. The greatest expansion 
will probably be in vinyl resins output, 
which, it is estimated, will account for 
27 percent of future domestic production 
compared with 24 percent for tar-acid 
resins, 22 percent for cellulose plastics, 
9 percent for amino resins, and 18 per- 
cent for other synthetic resins. 


Newcomers 


Newcomers among the secondary 
markets in 1949 were Greece, Spain, 
Denmark, Israel, and New Zealand. In- 
asmuch as the plastics industry in 
Greece is engaged primarily in fabrica- 
tion of finished articles from imported 
molding compounds, it is understandable 
that, as internal difficulties are resolved, 
consumption of these materials will in- 
crease. Following this trend, shipments 
of United States materials, particularly 
polystyrene resins, have expanded; more 
extensive use of plastics materials is ex- 
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pected in the next 5 years under the 
auspices of the Government and the 
American Aid Mission, accompanied by 
restrictions on imports of finished ar- 
ticles that can be made at home. 

Phenolic molding powders are the only 
plastics of importance manufactured in 
Spain. Cellulose-nitrate sheets and 
casein plastics also are made on a small 
scale and plans are underway for do- 
mestic output of urea resins, but a large 
part of the materials used for the grow- 
ing plastics-products industry are im- 
ported. Vinyl resins were the most 
popular materials of United States 
origin consumed in Spain in 1949. 

Alkyd and tar-acid resins apparently 
are very widely used in Denmark and 
vinyl resins in Israel, if one can judge 
acceptability on the basis of receipts 
from the United States. Little is known 
of the use of plastics materials or their 
manufacture in Denmark, but appar- 
ently the industry is expanding—as is 
true of most other European countries. 
Tremendous strides have been made in 
Israel. Not only is the plastics-products 
branch of the industry growing but 
plants for production of plastics mate- 
rials are being founded with the aid of 
American capital. Experiments in Is- 
rael also are being made with a castor- 
bean oil which it is believed can be used 
as the basis of an important plastics- 
materials industry. 

Since the first plastics-products plant 
was started in 1932, the New Zealand 
industry has developed rapidly.  Al- 
though the only material made in the 
country is casein plastics, fabrication of 
products from imported resins has ex- 
panded to a point where 40 factories are 
able to supply many of the domestic 
requirements and also to export a variety 
of finished articles to Australia. New 
Zealand consumed plastics materials of 
United States origin in greater volume 
in 1949 than in 1948. In fact, shipments 
to New Zealand accounted for the in- 
crease over the previous year noticed in 
all sales to Oceania. 


Other Secondary Outlets 


The Philippine Republic is becoming 
an increasingly important market for 
United States materials year by year; 
two companies are now supplying part 
of the domestic requirements for plas- 
tics products. This country is essentially 
a United States market. If competitive 
sources should, in the future, threaten 
to supply an important part of the de- 
mand, as Japan did before the war in 
the field of finished articles, it will prob- 
ably be on the basis of price differentials 
sufficient to offset the United States’ ad- 
vantages of duty-free entry and public 
confidence. Beginning in 1954 there will 
be a gradual decline in trade preferences 
accorded the United States. 


Of the remaining markets included in 
this category, Argentina, Australia, and 
Sweden now are classified as secondary 
markets by reason of decreasing require- 
ments from the United States and re- 
strictions placed on their importation 
from dollar areas. 


Smaller Markets 


THE SMALLER MARKETS—those tak- 
ing between 100,000 and 1,000,000 pounds 
of synthetic resins and plastics materials 
each year—show the most pronounced 
change. Shipments to these countries 
accounted for a total of 8,200,000 pounds 
in 1947 against 7,300,000 pounds in 1949 
or 6 and 5 percent, respectively, of our 
exports. However, if one were to delete 
from the 1947 list those countries which 
now have attained a place among our 
secondary markets, the total for 1947 
would be only 4,900,000 pounds. 

The increase in terms of actual num- 
ber of the smaller markets is not as 
noticeable as the changes in the areas 
where they are located. For example, a 
comparison of 1947 and 1949 data shows 
increases of 62 percent in exports to 
smaller consuming countries in Africa, 
38 percent to North and South America, 
and 12 percent to Asia, but a decline of 
59 percent in similar sales to Europe. 


Europe 


A number of European countries for- 
merly accounted for the greater part of 
shipments to smaller markets. As re- 
covery plans have been put into effect 
and they are able to consume larger 
quantities of plastics materials, only four 
countries—Czechoslovakia, Ireland, Fin- 
land, and Portugal—remain in this 
group. Ireland and Portugal consume 
polystyrene resins in the greatest volume. 
Czechoslovakia takes more alkyd resins, 
and Finnish demand is chiefly for tar- 
acid resins. 

It was recently reported that capacity 
of the Czechoslovak plastics industry 
was increased during the war but that in 
1946 it was still only at the beginning of 
its commercial possibilities. According 
to the same report, seven firms were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of phenolic 
and urea resins immediately after the 
war. They could have met domestic re- 
quirements at that time, it is claimed, 
had normal supplies of basic chemicals 
been available. 

The plastics industry in Portugal is 
limited to three factories making finished 
articles. In Finland, however, output 
has been extended to include phenolic 
resins, cellulose-nitrate materials, and 
casein plastics. The impetus given to 
manufacture of finished products during 
the war has resulted in a well-developed 
industry. The greatest expansion has 
been in manufacture of industrial rather 
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Polystyrene 
: ’ resins 3 
Areas and countries of destination 


Alkyd resins 


{In thousands] 
Vinyl resins 3 Tar-acid resins 


Pounds | Dollars | Pounds | Dollars | Pounds | Dollars | Pounds | Dollars |) Pounds 
North America 4, 894 996 8, 246 1, 836 7. 906 3, 335 7, 327 1, 490 6, 395 
Canada 2. 966 558 7. 168 1, 562 5, 004 1, 788 6, 408 1, 288 5, 666 
Cuba ; 224 54 49 12 615 366 68 27 103 
E! Salvador 2 1 116 67 (¢ ($) (6 
Mexico 1, 677 375 955 244 1, 798 924 824 166 619 
Others 5 25 8 74 18 283 190 27 9 7 
South America_. 4, 993 1. 549 941 254 2, 434 1, 261 1, 211 344 1, 726 
Argentina _. 633 188 52 14 27 15 l 1 60 
Bolivia. 58 22 (6 (6 17 14 24 5 
Brazil ____- 7 3, 262 997 358 OS 1, 418 704 456 148 O85 
Chile : 293 96 164 46 153 75 181 41 141 
Colombia 4n4 157 87 27 231 127 22 81 194 
Peru vt 31 106 30 47 31 138 29 77 
Surinam . 18 lf 200 
Uruguay 60 22 17 5 84 33 124 27 53 
Venezuela 109 36 15 33 417 234 20 11 12 
Others 5 ae : 3 l 22 12 5 1 4 
Europe 12, 609 3, 650 4,131 1,142 13, 901 6, 267 6, 096 1, 594 2, 003 
Austria __ 616 171 373 120 850 367 68 267 202 
Belgium _- 2, 009 594 682 166 1, 293 SAS 857 228 110 
Czechoslovakia 378 114 5 8 25 s 
Denmark__. 249 76 760 196 176 82 485 114 35 
Finland - 2 1 6 2 21 13 74 17 
France _- 2, 455 691 374 116 1, 866 2 234 su 
Germany " 970 285 17 6 , 752 402 901 197 8 
Greece 3s 136 51 18 158 114 261 58 120 
Ireland 89 28 79 15 
Italy ; 3. 278 901 249 78 727 1, 026 200 7 174 
Netherlands R62 216 48 18 45 204 441) 105 186) 
Norway-.-- 147 50 545 122 239 127 395 a5 127 
Portugal 342 121 155 48 30 15 Wy 27 th 
Spain 290 95 15 5 405 250) 9 2 19 
Sweden 407 119 131 9 S51 173 8 0) l 
Switzerland 405 140 239 70 942 579 791 209 316 
United Kingdom 4 26 18 f 1,625 964 250) 72 282 
Others 5 11 ) t 3 l l 
Asia : : 4, 927 1, 621 551 158 7OS 2,677 87S 01 16s 
British Malaya s4 l ] 9 10 $ 
China 115 38 13 81 1 l 
Formosa 10 24 
Hong Kong 1, 616 522 340 intel 1, 298 432 313 106 l 
India 2, 124 705 37 11 106 o2 147 79 79 
Iran _-. 15 6 82 i 
Israel _- 105 32 72 20 324 246 143 t 169 
Japan --_- 8 3 4 5 5 l 100 
Lebanon l 5 130 xu 3 4 
Philippine Republic 26 14 } ] 1, 530 1, 056 if l 4 
Siam - 5s4 199 2 2 17 132 16 4 
Turkey Qs! RS Hi4 A) 7 
Others 5 52 14 x0) 0) 1] 7 
Oceania -. 1,017 329 148 4 YS 252 68 47 2 
Australia 595 19 59 a” 208 "0 4s 30 2 
New Zealand 422 136 82 2 ”) 152 20 s 
French Oceania 7 3 | 
Africa _- 792 258 738 229 851 44 691 s2 4f 
Egypt- 367 121 l US { l 
French Morocco 101 ri 
Southern Rhodesia. 106 4 
Tangier ya 139 
Union of South Africa 24 95 ri 227 434 242 4 
Others § 25 s + 2 ] 12 ] $ 
World total 9, 232 8, 403 14, 75 HOS 20, 488 { Ws 
1 Preliminary. Exports of casein and other protein plastics have he« Inclu I 
of total shipments of 126,710 pounds, 45,659 went to Canada and 65,400 I 1 t 
2 Polystyrene resins and copolymer, all types. t 
§ Includes film, bristles, and bristle filament. 
* Includes film and bristles. E: B 


than consumer goods, since articles made 
of wood and other domestic materials 
which can be used for the latter type of 
product are less expensive, although 
often less popular. One firm, established 
near Dublin in the past 4 years and 
believed to be the only one in Ireland, 
manufactures such products as ester 
gums, phenolic and other synthetic 
resins. Raw materials are Portuguese 
rosin, glycerin of British and Irish origin, 
phthalic anhydride from Belgium and 
the United Kingdom, and linseed oil. 


Asia 


The smaller Asiatic markets, in both 
the Near and the Far East, as a group, 
were in second place in terms of volume 
shipments in 1947 and in first place in 
1949. Of the five countries included in 
the 1947 list, three—India, Israel, and 
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the Philippine Republic—have expanded 
purchases to the extent that they are 
now secondary markets for our products, 
but Lebanon and Turkey did not 
above their former positions. Consump- 
tion has increased in British Malaya, 
Formosa, Iran, Japan, and Siam and de- 
creased in China, so that eight Asiatic 
markets were included in this category 
in 1949. 

Lebanon, Turkey, British Malaya, For- 
mosa, Iran, and Siam are primarily con- 
sumers of plastics materials, producing 
few or no synthetic resins themselves; 
but manufacture of finished products 
for home use and even shipment to 
nearby areas is growing rapidly. These 
markets are excellent examples of coun- 
tries which use plastics products as a 
means of industrializing and improving 
internal economic conditions. Although 
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operations are conducted on a_ small 
scale, it is interesting that a change-over 


from initial cottage-type industry to 
production of some industrial items, such 
as electrical parts, is taking place. New 
machinery being obtained for pro- 
ducing a wider range of items, and the 
newer and more versatile materials are 
most popular. In Siam and Turkey 
polystyrene resins are most widely used, 
vinyl resins are in greatest demand in 
Iran and Lebanon, alkyd resins in British 
Malaya, and tar-acid resins in Formosa. 
China still turns to the United States for 
polystyrene resins. 

Japan has a well-developed plastics 
industry in its own right and was an 
important prewar source of cellulose 
nitrate materials. This branch of the 
industry is recovering slowly, and manu- 
facturers now operate at about half the 
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prewar rate. Output is expanding in 
several fields at the present time. 
Phenolic resins are produced at a higher 
rate than before the war but only at 
about one-half of the rate maintained 
during the war years. Urea resin out- 
put, which averaged 78 metric tons per 
month in 1940-44, was doubled by 1949. 
Urea, melamine, methyl methacrylate, 
and phenolic resins are most widely used 
in Japan at the present time; urea resins 
are imported from the United States in 
the largest quantities. The most out- 
standing development in Japan is in the 
field of vinyl resins. Vinyl chloride was 
first produced on an industrial scale in 
August 1949. Since then several other 
plants have started to manufacture this 
material, and output increased from 563 
kilograms in April 1949 to an estimated 
20,000 kilograms in December. Demand 
for vinyl chloride is expected to reach 
1,250 metric tons in 1950-51 and 2,550 
tons in 1951-52 when distribution will be 
approximately as follows: Wirecoating, 
1,000 tons; rubber processing, 600 tons; 
artificial leather, 450 tons; paints, 200 
tons; and other purposes, 300 tons. 


North and South America 


Newfoundland and Labrador, Peru, 
and Uruguay were the only small mar- 
kets in this hemisphere consuming be- 
tween 100,000 and 1,000,000 pounds of 
plastics materials annually of United 
States origin. By 1949 El Salvador, Bo- 
livia, Surinam, and Venezuela had been 
added to the list, but exports to New- 
foundland and Labrador had declined. 
These countries, like the majority of 
those in the Asiatic area, are consuming 
markets for plastics materials. The 
United States has been their principal 
source of supply, and a greater consump- 
tion of synthetic resins is indicated by 
increased exports from this country. 

A recent review of industries estab- 
lished in Bolivia during the first 6 
months of 1949 announced that a small 
factory for manufacture of plastics ma- 
terials has been constructed at Oruro. 
Uruguay also produces some casein 
plastics and exports these to neighboring 
countries, particularly Argentina. New 
machinery for manufacture of a wider 
range of plastics products is being in- 
stalled in Uruguay. Vinyl resins are in 
the greatest demand in both Venezuela 
and El Salvador, but Bolivia takes more 
polystyrene, Peru consumes tar-acid 
resins in the greatest volume, and 
Surinam utilizes urea and melamine 
resins chiefly. 


Africa 

Shipments to small African markets 
are less important than those to most 
other However, a number of 
countries have evidenced an interest in 
plastics. In 1947 only Egypt and French 


areas. 
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Morocco, in addition to the Union of 
South Africa, consumed plastics ma- 
terials in any sizable amounts. South- 
ern Rhodesia and Tangier now have been 
added to the list. Egypt and Southern 
Rhodesia use chiefly polystyrene resins 
and French Morocco and Tangier take 
vinyl resins in larger quantities. 

Recent reports state that French Mo- 
rocco’s requirements for most plastics 
goods will soon be met by home produc- 
tion. One large factory is now turning 
out a wide range of products made from 
imported raw materials. Manufactur- 
ing techniques are apparently quite up 
to date, since they include molding, 
extrusion, and induction in a variety of 
forms, as well as other methods of fabri- 
cating. Another factory is planned by 
a French concern, and it is believed that 
in the not-too-distant future French 
Morocco will be able to meet all its own 
requirements and export goods to other 
French territories where there are said 
to be equally good potential markets. 
This is a trend likely to be followed in 
other parts of Africa. 


Prospective Markets 


THE UNITED STATES also has several 
other outlets throughout the world, but 
their requirements are so small that they 
have not been dealt with in this article. 
For example, at least two firms in Syria 
have shown interest in the establishment 
of plastics-products factories using 
either protein plastics which could be 
made locally, or other imported ma- 
terials. At the present time, Lebanon 
apparently supplies many of Syria’s re- 
quirements, but basic materials come 
largely from the United States. Al- 
though there is no production of syn- 
thetic resins or plastics in Kenya and 
Uganda, considerable research has been 
done on manufacture of these commodi- 
ties from sisal waste, and it is antici- 
pated that commercial production will 
be undertaken in the near future. As 
the market develops, this area may well 
become interested in using imported 
materials to supplement domestic out- 
put. Iraq now boasts a modern and, for 
the size of the market, a large factory 
manufacturing plastics products that 
were formerly imported. Polystyrene, 
obtained from the United States, is the 
chief raw material, and, as production 
increases, it is expected that some of the 
products will be exported to neighboring 
countries. The smaller Latin American 
countries, however, are our most prom- 
ising prospective markets. 


Outlook 


THE FOREGOING ARE A FEW exam- 
ples of the efforts being made in prac- 
tically all areas of the world to initiate 


or expand output of plastics materials 
and products. It can be seen that the 
plastics industry offers a potential field 
in many small countries for industrial- 
ization and improvements in domestic 
economy. In many instances plastics- 
materials output will expand as demand 
grows larger. However, the smaller coun- 
tries generally will continue to import 
necessary plastics materials, since to 
import chemicals and invest capital in 
the establishment of both plastics-ma- 
terials and products plants would not be 
justified by the size of the market. In 
either case, and in fact throughout the 
world, United States producers have an 
opportunity to render great service. 
The United States is recognized as the 
outstanding authority in this field, and 
practically all foreign countries are 
looking to us for technical assistance, 
investment capital, and one or many 
types of materials. In addition, the 
extensive research conducted in this 
country is being closely observed, as all 
foreign countries are anxious to improve 
methods of manufacture and to take ad- 
vantage of the many new synthetic 
resins and the constantly widening range 
of end products that can be made from 
plastics. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect of 
this increased interest in plastics ma- 
terials and products on United States 
exports in the short run. It seems 
doubtful that total sales abroad could 
expand far beyond the present high level 
in view of the current shortage of dol- 
lars. However, with the definite trend 
toward increased shipments to less 
highly developed countries throughout 
the world it appears possible to main- 
tain our foreign trade at the present 
rate. 

The long-run picture might be quite 
different. As United States dollars be- 
come more readily available, preference 
for materials made in this country— 
preference arising both from price and 
from quality advantages—should be- 
come more than merely an indication of 
desire. In the meantime, other major 
producing countries are concentrating 
on the establishment of export markets, 
while several consuming countries are 
forced to limit their purchases in the 
United States to those materials that 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. For this 
reason, keener competition may have to 
be faced in the future than would have 
been the case had foreign countries been 
able, during the intervening period of 
years, to make purchases where prefer- 
ence rather than economic conditions 
dictated. 

[NoTE.—The information in this article is 
derived from both official and nonofficial 
sources. Although the unofficial informa- 
tion is believed to be reliable, the Office of 


International Trade cannot assume responsi- 
bility for its accuracy. ] 
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BERLIN’S Export Efforts 
Spurred by ECA Aid and 


‘ 
Counsel 
(Continued from p. 5) 


Electrical Products 
Berlin manufactures a complete line 
of electrical products. There is prac- 
tically nothing that cannot be found in 
this market. Three firms, namely, 
Allgemeine Elektrizitaets Gesellschaft 
(AEG), Siemens-Halski, and Siemens- 
Schuckert, have products comparable to 
General Electric’s in the United States. 
A few of the firms manufacture the 
following: 
Electrical household appliances. 
Electrical and gas equipment. 
Electro-technical high and low 
products. 
Electro-medical and X-ray equipment 
Hospital equipment 
Electrical equipment for the iron and metal 
industry. 
Electrical office machines. 
Insulating wire. 
Artificial foils. 
Wire cable. 
Radio phonographs. 
Weak-current techniques and products 
Electro-technical products in the high 
power field 
Transformers 
Rectifiers. 
Wire communication devices. 
Low- and heavy-duty loudspeaking equip- 
ment. 
Electrical welding machines. 
Telephones. 
Electrical signal and safety devices 
Electric meters 
Regulating devices 
Electro-mechanical tools. 
Condensers 
Radio transmitters 
Radio receivers. 
Sound-film recording equipment. 
Electrical precision measuring devices 
Cathode-ray valves 
Photoelectric cells. 
Gas regulators for high-pressure 
plants. 
Theodolites and precision levels. 
Meteorological equipment 
Microphones. 
Electro-acoustic devices. 
Alarm devices. 
Storage batteries 
Electric rotating machines. 
Teletypes. 
Diathermy apparatus. 
Electric bulbs. 
Lacquered and enameled cables. 
Heavy current cables. 
Motor lamps. 
Fluorescent lamps. 
Calorimeters. 
Photographic light meters. 
Comparator microscopes. 
Deep-sea sounding and temperature-meas- 
uring devices. 
Cameras and lenses of all types. 


tension 


steam 


Chemical-Pharmaceutical Industry 
Svap products. 
Fine chemicals. 
Lacquers. 
Varnishes. 
General pharmaceutical specialties. 
Artificial sponge rubber. 


Textiles 
Textile prints. 
Knit wear. 
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FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from p. 35) 


American firms interested in participating 
and United States buying organizations 
wishing to attend this event should declare 
their intentions as soon as possible to the 
Eighteenth Export and Sample Fair, Inns- 
brucker Messe Ges. m. b. H., 5 Haydnplatz, 
Innsbruck, Tirol, Austria, or to Dr. Georg 
Fuerstenberg, Austrian Trade Delegate, 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y 








(Continued from p. 31) 


Manufacturers, who thus have had to fend for 
themselves, originally obtained dollars at a 
premium in the Netherlands, Italy, or 
France, which countries remitted them di- 
rectly to the United States. However, this 
method has become increasingly difficult 
and most transactions now consist of barter 
deals in cotton involving third countries 

It is reported that certain cigarette manu- 
facturers have applied to the Ministry of 
Finance in Cairo for authorization to import 
Japanese leaf tobacco in exchange fe r 
Egyptian cotton, and a definite decision 
from the Ministry is expected shortly. Prior 
to the war, Japan was Egypt's 
of leaf tobacco (28 percent of 1939 imports 
were of Japanese origin), largely 
Japanese leaf produced a relatively great 
number of cigarettes per pound. Inasmuch 
as reintroduction of Japanese 
would result in lower import duties, the 
Government may be opposed to its use. In 
addition, certain established manufacturers 
may be hostile to Japanese tobacco because 
its low price might encourage competition 
in finished products. 

Cigarette imports in 1949 totaled about 
1,258,000 pounds, a decrease of 34 percent 
from 1948. Over four-fifths came from the 
United Kingdom. Exports of 
totaled 45,000 pounds, or 71 percent less than 
in 1948, when over 80,000 pounds were 
shipped to the Netherlands. 

Per capita consumption of tobacco reached 
the record figure of 1.54 pounds, reflecting 
the growth in cigarette consumption re- 
sulting from the spread of the cigarette 
habit and higher per capita 
income 
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CIGARETTE FacTORY OPENED, GREAT 
BRITAIN 


W. D. and H. O. Wills recently opened a new 
and extremely modern cigarette lactory, 
which probably cost in excess of $4,200,000, 
on 2714 acres of land on the main road be- 
tween Newcastle and Tynemouth, England. 
At the present time the factory is working 
far below maximum production and is mainly 
engaged in training employees to handle to- 
bacco and the cigarette-making machines 
properly. However, in the next 6 months the 
management hopes to reach a production of 
120,000,000 cigarettes per week 

Most of the tobacco is new middle leaf and 
comes from North and South Carolina and 
Georgia; the remainder is Empire leaf. The 
factory is fully mechanized and lacks only 
trained help and decontrolled supplies of to- 
bacco leaf to reach maximum production. 

The cigarette machines in use are British- 
made and in very good condition. Packaging 
supplies are ample, and it appears that the 
only problem affecting production and dis- 
tribution is the Government control of leaf 
tobacco 


IMPORTS DECLINE, PRODUCTION RISEs. 
HAITI 


Imports of cigarettes into Haiti totaled 
only 70,261,000 units, practically all from the 
United States, in the 
September 1949. This compares with the all- 
time high of 120,515,000 cigarettes imported 
However, much of this 


fiscal year ended in 


in the previous year 


} 


decline was offset by an increase in domes- 
tic production, which rose to a total of 173,- 
432,000 units, or about 33,000,000 more than 
the year before 

Imports of leaf tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts other than cigars totaled about 390,000 
pounds, and were well above those of the 
preceeding year 

The Haitian tobacco wholesaling monopoly, 
which began operations in March 1949, began 
the manufacture of cigars in November 1949. 
It previously had started construction of a 
cigarette factory, but construction was in- 
Fur- 
local 


terrupted and may not be continued 
ther efforts toward increasing the 
production of cigarettes and cigars are ex- 
pected, but the popularity of American 
brands of cigarettes seems assured as long as 


incomes remain at present levels 





Lead-pencil production in Korea totaled 
92,750 gross during 1949, an increase of 79 
percent over the 1948 production figure of 
51,894 gross 





Textile embroideries 

Hosiery 

General textiles 

Industrial yarns and threads 
Shirts 

Ladies’ blouses 

Overcoats 

Men’s suits. 


Specialized Products and Handi- 
craft 


Household furniture of highest grade 
Office furniture 

Filing cabinets 

Windows 

Doors. 

Pianos. 

Wooden toys. 

Small wooden figures carved to order 
Musical instruments 


Breweries 


Beer 
Stout 


Rubber and Asbestos Products 


Meteorological balloons 

Surgical gloves 

V-belts for the machine industry 
Rubber bandages 

Garden hoses 

Rubber floor tiles 


Miscellaneous 
All types of photographic equipment 
Steel filing cabinets 
Cooking utensils of aluminum and steel. 
Surgical instruments 
Dental instruments 
Hypodermic syringes and needles 
Small metal ship models 
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